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on loan from the Senate House, Bn-ssels the 
National and Modem Galleries of Dublin the 
Manchester Art Caller) the Belfast Corpora 
tion Gallerj and Girton College Cambridge Ihe 
rest of the canaascs are ch cfly from prnate 
collect ons and include man> of the portraits which 
made the reputation of the painter such as the 
Mils Man BnrnU the (1891 92) 

Lady Borah Hd\ llitlchinson (1903) and Laty 
Evelyn Farquhar (igofi) The collection also m 
eludes The \iy;ht after Langside — the famous 
canvas over which Mr Lavery spent ten )car^ and 
Baton after Langside lent by Mr James Mjlne two 
pictures alone which might have in idea reputation 
suffic ent ft r an) man 
In studying some of 
these canvases what strikes 
us most IS how well Mr 
Lavery has gauged the 
effect of time Such a pic 
ture as Tie jRoekim; Chair 
from the Diploma Gallery 
Edinburgh painted twent) 
two )ears ago might have 
been finished yesterday 
the paint is so fresh and 
glovsmg and so far as we 
have been able to examine 
the works of the past, we 
have not dscovered one 
example of the artist s work 
that has not improved ‘in 
the keeping The fact 
mnj bo useful to those of 
our modems who imagine 
that It is nccessar) to 
practise some unusual 
method ^wA'iSvg some 
laying on of jiaint which 
to earn the condemnation 
of the present at the pnee 
of the appreciation of the 
future So long as a mm 
understands the medium m 
which he works so long as 
he knows what paint is 
likely to become under the 
processes of time, there 
seems no need for him to 
be greatly concerned about 
the future None of Mr 
Lavery s early canvases 
were labelled ' This picture 
IS intended for thirty or fifty 


years hence The painter did not go about npolo 
gising to his critics that he painted for the future and 
not for the present Throughout his career Mr 
Lavery never apologised at all He simply did 
what he knew and left it at that So todiy we 
glory in that masterpiece The Iad\ uith the 
Pearls from The Modern Gallery m Dublin 
representing the painter more consummately 
perhaps than any other canvas as the critics did 
when It was first exhibited 
There are some th ngs that Mr Lavery cannot 
achieve though of all living craftsmen in pamt to 
none can be applied more honestly the statement 
made by one of his colleagues that “ there is very 
little he cannot do V distinguished contemporary 
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once <iaid to me, “ I-a^cn is a wonderful nuin, not feel the figure under the clothes, as one felt 


nothing fnghitns him" Mere counge hosiescr, 
i- but n brute tlualitj without capacity Mr Laseiy 
1 as once chillungcd inih the dictum quoted His 
repb, 50 clnractenstic of this humorous Irish Scot 
w as ‘ Yes I can do a great man) things in my own 
wa\ "Mr Ijiicr) has prosed the quality of this 
wa.) in more wa)S than one, b) his unerring 
sense of st)li. as a portrait painter, b> his splendid 
capacitj for design in those pictures which arc more 
colour harmonies than portraits and best of all 1^ 
his distinguished methods as a landscape painter 
All these aspects of hts art are executed in his own 
«av Mr Lavery does not profess to combine 
untrnng insight into the subtleties of character with 
a fine sense of pictorial design as does the man to 
whom he makes acknowledgment that from him he 
learnt most that is good in his portraiture I mean, 
of course, Sir James Guthne His landscapes have 
not the poetical illusiveness of Mr l^alton’s He 
has not the “ sohdit) of Mr Orpen One does 


it with Sir George Reid , his paint does not glow 
with the richness of Mr Sargent A Lavery por 
trait IS a Lavery — a thing personal, quite distinctive 
and m neariy every case distinguished It can 
be finished in a sitting as in the case of the 
portrait of Lady Diana Manners, and know mg the 
cucumstance the result is often something which 
arouses the onlooker to use the term “ miraculous ” 
Mr Lavery has a faultless eye for the “lines ’ of 
hts sitters, he has an unerring grasp of whatever 
“charm” they possess or suggest Hts canvases 
give you a sense of “flow,’ of elegance and 
grace He is not so richly gifted tn the grand 
manner as Mr Sargent, yet there is never 
anything squat or squalid about the portraiture 
It is chic, debonair, facile, dexterous Ever 
obsessed with the aim of expressing line and colour 
harmony, there is little need for him to grope 
for his effects They seem to come to him as 
a lyric came to the pen of Robert Burns — a study 
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romantic sense to domimte his portraiture at the 
expense ofsshat we call lifcand character AH that 
may stem true But tbs is baUnced b> apictortal 
ele^ince, an else and flaencj of brushworV, and a 
distuiguiihed sense of sallies m form and colour 
which commands a fascination to usurp our 
criticisms of the result 

In all the attempts there is no “tnekery m 
Mr I^iery s work, neither is there any humounng 
of his reputation He neser stereotypes a consen 
tion He approaches each sitter free from pRCon 
ceived notions of how the thing is to be handled 
He does not do his portraits bj the yard machine 
made things are not in his hue The sitter must 
bring a message before the reply is given on canvas, 
and, as happens m all portraiture, each individual 
sitter cannot command an equally satisfactory 
response from the {lamter Some people are bom 
to portraits, some adiicve portraits, others have 
portraits thrust upon them 
and so many failures are as 
much due to the enipti 
ness of the sitter as to the 
mefticiency of the artist 
I am convinced no painter 
has felt this so much as 
Mr Sargent But Mr 
lj,very h.is so much re 
source that even if the 
model carries no colour or 
form in itself, yet he over 
comes this handicap more 
courageouslyand efficiently 
than most 

Turning from Mr 
Lavery’s portraits and 
studies in colour harmony 
— imaginative portraits «i 
the romantic spint — to his 
work m landscape, we find 
the same qualities and 
quantities The romantic 
and decorative elements 
dominate the poedc and 
intimate Subtle search 
mgs for delicate contrasts 
and co-related notes of 
colour as practised so 
admirably by Mill, am 
McTaggart and by his 
fnend Mr E A Mahon 
are not m Mr Laverys 
milter But m his capacity 
for design, m the proper 
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tions of his “planes,’ and Ins magnificent sense of the 
(onil quality, Mr I-avcrv need not fear comjvarison 
withlhe masters of Itritisli landsiypt. jximting Ihe 
decorative sense is unfailing and there ever exists 
that romintic sense which is the dominant asset of 
his artistic inventory Ihere is no muddmess 
of texture, everything is crystal dear, “singing ” with 
light and scintillating colour Taking his work as a 
whole I would pi ice his landscape work in Tangier 
and Switzerland as the most significant things that 
Mr Lavtryhasdone Ihe“charm ofhis landscapes 
bundenuhle The power of realising time and plate 
IS masterly Early dawai is early dawn, not high noon, 
high noon is hit,h noon, not twalighi 1 very 
landscape is a dock telling its own time to an hour 
As for place there is no danger of confusing i 
langier coast with Maclmhantsh, or a skating 
scene m Switzerhndwithone in btothnd, asmay bt 
seen in that picture of Miss Man Afond 
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rormiittc 'cnse to domimte \ is portraiture at iht 
expense of w!nt we call life and ilnntter All that 
may seem true But this is balanced bj a pictonal 
elegance an case and fluenc) of brushworl>i and a 
distingtiished sense of saluts in form and colour 
which commands a fascination to usurp our 
criticisms of the result 

In all the attempts there is no ‘tnckery in 
Mr Laaer/s work neither is there any hannourmg 
of his reputation He ne\er stereotj’pcs a conven 
tion He approaches each sitter free from precon 
cened notions of how the thing is to be handled 
He does not do his portraits by the jard machine- 
made tilings are not in his line The sitter must 
bring a message before the reply is given on cam as 
and as liappens in all portraiture cacli mdmdual 
sitter cannot command an equally satisfactory 
response from the pa nter Some people are bom 
to portraits some achieve portraits others have 
portraits thrust upon them 
and so many failures are a.s 


tions of hib ” planes, and hia magnificent sense of the 
totulqurht) Mr Ijiv cry need not fear comp,ari'-on 
with the masters of Untish landscape lumiing 1 he 
dceorativc sense is unfailing and there ever exists 
that romtntic sense whitli is the domiaant asset of 
his artistic inventory iliere is no muddincss 
ofteaturc Lvcrythmgiscrystalcleir, ‘ singing with 
lioht and scintillating colour laking his work as a 
whole 1 would } lace his landscape work in I angier 
and Switzerland ns the most significant things tlut 
Mr Lav cry has done Ihe“charni ofhis landscapes 
iv undeniable The power of realising time and place 
ismastcrl) Parly dawn is early dawn notbighnoon 
high noon is high noon not twilight Pverv 
land cape is a clock telling its ow n time to an hour 
As for place there is no danger of confusing a 
langict coast with Maclinlnnisb, or a skating 
scent in Switzerland with one in biolLand is may bi 
seen tn that picture of l//« J/rn 


much due to the empt 
ness of the sitter as to the 
inefficiency of the artist 
I am convinced no painter 
has felt this so much as 
Mr Sargent But Mr 
livery has so much re- 
source that even if the 
model carries no colour or 
form m itself yet he over 
comes this handicap more 
coutageouslyand efficiently 
than most 

Turning from Mr 
Laxery s portraits and 
studies in colour harmony 
— imaginative portraits m 
the romantic spirit — to his 
work 111 landscape wefind 
the same qualities and 
quantities The romantic 
and decorative elements 
dominate the poetic and 
intimate Subtle search 
mgs for delicate contrasts 
and CO related notes of 
colour as practised so 
admirably by illiam 
McTaggart and by his 
fnend Mt E A Mahon 
are not in Mr Lavety s 
tniUtr But m his capacity 
for design, in the propor 
to 
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which some critics consider Mr Laser>’s greatest 
achievement His landscapes, like his sitters, 
bring their own message and La\cr> gnts the 
answer on the spot His power of grasping a 
passing mood of nature is little short of astcrundtng 
In his Skating, where the first breath of the 
coming snow wTaps a delicite envelope of gre> 
white on the landscape, he not only captures 
the moment and gives it its true values but he is able 
to translate the change in the values of snow ice and 
hillside in the terms of the metamoTphosis All this 
is placed on the canvas without hesitation and with 
a knowledge of the capacities of paint which in Mr 
Lavery 3 case never fails Like all artists he is 
selective, but not in the sense of av oidmg on essential 
which presents an intricate problem Carrying bis 
own artistic distance "ilh him the problems of 
perspective present no 
dilemma Nature mav 


canvas prevents the “rough" observer from ade- 
quately apprecuting 

Mr Lively s output Ins been'so generous tliat 
this summary of his achievement may seem 
vmdeqvnte and cursory It carvnot profess to be 
anything else One would like to dwell on well 
remembered canvases, such as Ins study in the 
Trade from Mi Robert Stratbem s colkction and 
called Inadne, a delicately treated stuciv of a 
female faang the waves on a windswept shore 
Pnmanly n pavntcr of wonun, one eannot forget 
some of his male portraits, of which Mr 1’ J 
Ford os a Royal Archer is n notabk cvamplt, while 
quite recently he has given us his friend and 
admxKT, Auguste Hahn , but of all Ins jiortraits of 
mtn none can compare with Ins sufcrb J3 
Cunmnidiamt (jraham which is one of the 


weave a tangled web— but 
he IS quick to unravel it 
And in blending figure 
studies mto landscape he 
homologates his distm 
guished powers, and pro- 
duces such a thing of 
charm as /a/<anese StjLf/’ 
/and one of the most 
poetically conceived things 
that modem art has pro 
duced 

Of other aspects of the 
painters genius we may 
make a passing note of his 
effective interiors such as 
The Gre^ DravingRoom 
and The Gre) hound Apart 
from all other qualities 
fit for our admiration the 
great Royal group brings 
out the painter’s greatness 
as an interior painter Note 
the subtle blending ot 
colour m the atmosphere, 
the full grasp of the per 
spective values, the un 
erring chiaroscuro The 
same is seen in his great 
studio group now on exhi 
bition at the Royal 
Academy, which only the 
ineffectiveness of Burling 
ton House to display to 
advantage such a large 
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Stephan 

A NORWEGIAN SCULPTOR 
STEPHAN SINDING BY 
GEORG BROCHNER 

STErn\N SiNDiNG IS 1 natnt of Drontheim and 
a brother of the I ue Otto Striding the painter and 
Chnstun Sindmg the composer — a famous tno 
ITic Bindings hail from a time when Norway was 
prohfic in bringing forth great men m art in imisit^ 
m literature most of whom however found it 
expedient to leave for a while, and some fora long 
while, their own countrj in order to get into 
closer touch with the movements that stirred their 
brethren m the lunng centres of the great world 
But on the whole the strength of these Norsemen 
Tenm}ned unsubdued iheif pronounced jndmduaJi 
tics passed unscathed through those mental conflicts 
which at least m some cases were bound to ensue 
Stephan Smding can speak of this he has more, 
perhaps, than any of his great compatnols been a 
rolling stone having alternately studied and worked 
and lived in several largo cities— Berlin, Pans 


Stneiing 

Rome Copenhagen Though much that confronted 
him when he first studied m Pans proved repugnant 
to him the French sense of beauty in contours has 
left some trace in Smdmg’s work as against the 
more severe and stringent constructive rules which 
prevailed m Germany vvhen as a young student 
Binding was initiated into the fundamental canons 
of his art in Berlin 

Stephan Binding, however, has mostly sought out 
his own ends has walked in solitude along his own 
path His mind his imagination, has worked 
silently often for many years with some molt/ 
which had taken his fancy — in the case of the 
IfalkUrt almost a generation lapsed between its 
first v^igue conception and the ultimate consum 
manoD. Over and over again one sketch might 
be discarded for another until some incidental 
occurrence brought the coveted and final solution 
Here again the iVdl/iUre may serve as an example 
His first conception was of the war maiden riding 
up a mountain but this idea was abandoned 
Binding felt that like a storm she must come 
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stteeptng d(rt.n the mountain the ferce jojous 
anticipition of battle speeding her furious steed 
For this purpose the artist took a studio in the 
Boulesard de Raspail halfM) up the hil) where 
svilh the aid of a telescope he could from his 
windo \ stud\ the horses going downhill and he 
spent hoiit after hour observing these unconscious 
models One da) six powerful Normandy stallions 
had pulled up close to Sindmgs window when 
suddenl) one of them became rcatne gtMngSnding 
an opportunit) of modelling there and then from 
life the bared teeth the drawn up upper lip and the 
whole peculiar expression of the horse 

Several of Stephan Smdings most important 
works among them Ma’t. and Homan and the 
lla/iure liate already been reproduced m this 
magazine The former is probably Sind rig’s best 
known work TItat, too attained its cmuummation 
onl) after much futile sketching and modelling The 
problem of rendering man and woman waapt m 
love of rendering them m the beauty of natural 
love equall) far removed from sickJ) sentimentality 
and offensive sensualism has alva}s uitensel) 
interested Sinding and he has vaned the concep- 
tion of this m several works 


The Barbarian Vo/Zier ^\^LS Sinding s first great 
work — the most important milestone, I suppose in 
his career as an artist (Rome 1882) as ^fan and 
JJ Oman was the second fhe former, on the face 
of It IS much more northern in spirit, but neverthe 
less tt also shois traces of Sindmgs, sojourn in 
France, as well as of his TeiStonic studies 
Sindings artistic imagimtjoii, always sustained 
1^ his creative power spans over a wide field at 
the one pole T/ie Eldest of Her Kin at the other 
The Jo\ 0/ Lt/e The former has run her race life s 
wear and tear have told their tale and with the 
wisdom of man) >ear» enshrined in her mind she 
serenelj awaits the end and then the contrast 
the joung maiden herayhoTe body singing out her 
JO) of life her open arras read) to welcome all the 
happiness it has in store for her 
The fine monument reproduced among our jllus 
tralions (p 20) js b) no means the only one from 
Sinding’s hand , it is possessed of great plastic 
beautv and destined I believe to carry its maker's 
fame to some distant isle over the sea. 
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Ihc Royal .hademy 

f n n > T t Ij-y I r ’tre ami thrcx |v»iinitN 
t} c n r. ruti rabV i f «h ih »•> a clurnmu IWJ"* 
ifa<liJ iriMr \nn r? Htli fulh 
! > I’nti i H ll X-ivocuU hljJ l« tbt 

!■ ur ai 1 il t f 1 la } iiTua The l/imi t at 
( r» 

Ihtn lUri u LinlM,-aj>i.a <f imjionanie fmm 
Mr Hu Ik '-''E arn n Nr 1 \ \\ aliflow* Mr Mfred 
1 ir- ns Mr MV tr 1* ntu Mr Mark Mr 

I Hill Mr ( lamii. Ha\<.-s ami Mr K M 
\1 n ihrti nn^niifiiim atudica of nir>H«aihent 
t . 1 ' l>\ Mr \rTii.-'h\ Ilro«n and a proup of 
iitri tivi . il nr fint-' h\ Mr Hold Murrax »hi> 

I i f. m l > \ iiiu t for mi t < f lii' subjiHs rhin. 
irt. a tJK. tiunutn tii ami rLpri-'intame «-am «m.s 
1 \ till lUi ''ir Mfriil I a t ami iViin »> » ftncU 
nij* Mil 'tmh I f ttuli d Uti i I tn Ijth Cirh 
\enn 1\ Mr H \ ( umnin Mr lim«k 

Uilnma ahma tw > adniinbli [iiilun-s iwwr/ 
(,/'■ \( /y' and Jferles/Yrs Mr 

\Uxrt fKKid'Mti a IfiviK twilight iRctl / Jl infers 
Tie Uistn^s Mr VofTat Undmr i womUrfiil 
\f‘f‘nHihtn Storm H ’ xri and Mr \ J 
Milk a frrsh and luirnmms UmliajK Primrose 
Time m Sii erlxni anil ihi-re art othir nolt 
niriha tliin^a fn m 'Ir Witifird Htnhutai Mr 
I lutts Miilnt Mr \ M I und Mr \fcnd Kmp 
Mr W Wtlla Mr J Walter Wist. Mr RoUrt 
lailli Mr James Hmn Mr CaniplxU MiuIkH 
Mr \ 1 ntaltij oio, and Mr llntim RiMtrt 

\nitv 'III- mort nottnortln ftauri piriurcs art 
Mr (a f 'p'lttCtmjxr sp irpt-i umo’ itir imnpimtnt 
luret x I r\,i 1 reii,ns lit /he tat t>i in the a/senr 
of Ve J *e t!e\ irJcr 1 1 and Mr (irtifrtnluptns 
liir n A i> Ijike UkIi of whiih Imi been pur 
ilta'isl fir till Clvinirex tuml innettion nml tf 
|\<ni iiliT iniirest tixi art Mr ( 1 irles ^liannons 
The ImhmJffJ shii' Mr James Oarks I 
^tfmrwfr/a'i ” Mr 1 dptr Hull b s hit ni S/raf'-iin 
all 1 IJ trs arj 1/ erkers. Nr J 1 1 I int m > Cheek 
Mr Milt 11 fihtrt The C<"J/n »/ Sfnn^ Mr 
I \atii ''luK s di-si^n f r tin act dri p at iht Ian liti 
(< mini in wlmh lit Iws js nnvisl a ho t of 
II Id titles o nma till tilth lli dranu tbt tnntmtU 
tnisl inti-nois Ae'^e t ns and The Mister b\ 
Mr Ki lurd J i k ‘si/irVr In Mr b M I Udl 
I; <11 fr Itrfume In Mr Ml The 

Vrtiirtr In Mr I lati M 'spii d The I nd b Mr 
\ Mitlcan till disotatHn. /Ar hn^ bv Mr 
'•ttaM 'loi'a I Oreei U iirfr-,vrrz{r in k^/f. 
In *> r U It Kuhn on 1 /n S./k -f/rir, hx Mr 
W I- Uilnir and the water-cub urs 77e 
lui-ment hi Mr Kussili IT nl, and /JmwA /V? 
her //r-Tc. u Mr J H Isifen. ITiere arc s.wnt 


Exhibition, igi4 

\ctlUnt ru lit and fishtr lift subject< too b% Mr 
‘staiihope tofbfs. 

Iti portraits < f rt d nott iht exhibition is ctrutnlj-* 
qutlt. as siron^ as ii'ual Mr Geor^t Hunn smJs 
•scxtral whithdtsirxt hi^b priwe Mr M Ikntllpt 
Mr Hacktr Mr du la'do Mr Sfunctr W it^on 
Mr J J ‘=:!utmon Mr s-olomon J ^lolonion ‘^ir 
James C.uthm Mr [nnkHitkset Mr l-iiliKs 
Wilt Mr H \ Olintr Mr Jack Mr Harold 
Speed ami Mr Y O Silisbun art all rtnurkabU 
well rqircscnted and thtrt art thrtc splindidU 
robust p3iiittn::s b\ Mr W Orjien Mr Mtlton 
Fishtr s portrait studx Ulmfrei is one of the mo t 
tharmm^ things m tht tabibition and thtrt is in 
itintmt I itturt He Cora! \e kite b\ Mr I M 
tilt 

Iht lust of till olhtr jvnntinis iihtuh oujit not 
toU- otttUmkedan I ^/liPxrxe Csse\ In Mr 
lasht Ihnison tht cltxer stiidi T/eDniarly 
Pthte lenee b% Mr \ 1 itdoiici the lirtt tn 
unor The Stulu of the Punter In I-ixtn 
//«•// / ri hnher b) the Hon Duff lollcmaeht 
The ilateri n In Miss kemp Welch The TihxsI 
IS Cn^IuiI nn able work In Mr ffttl Rot The 
ShiJtnrd Util b\ Mr W Hanktx tht 

inuriors^s>OT »t/ James Prxdes, h\ Mr Oswald 
Iht'tx and Inte roemi to the St iJi ! /n/i/rrt, In Mr 
I’ W \d.an» The \fistlehie /<»/,//, bj Mr 
Motut lamdin tnd the hu^t group of lilt director 
of ibc Krujip ( ompitn In iht lut Sir Hubert atm 
Htrki mtr ime of thost monumtiiul conijiositn its 
whith ht touW hindlt better than atn artist of our 
limes It Is a gTt It achiexcnitin though jKrhaivs 
It dtKs not «pnte eipnl thi nondtrful pitturt of iht 
\cadtnn Outial whuh ht iminltal i ftw tears 
a^o and win !i n ns occupies a pi vet on llit wills 
«pfilK late (lalltr) nt Milb.tnk 

llitn. Is m the nx ms disoletl to Mulpiuft a fur 
amount < f w«itk whiih tl urns sirimis umsuliration 
tbtaiph <«i tilt whf It the tiillcttion then is a JittJi 
Ulow llh. iMraj,i Mr Drur) bowtstr Mr 
IKrwtm WixkI Mr rhom)cn>rt Mr ( ohi ti and 
Sir lluraisItriMk irt ill well riprestnittl thin 
IS a dtli^htful liiilt jxirtnu stuuittt In Mr 
Ikrtmn Maikinail ind ihcri art thinj,s of mi 
|x>runtt In Sir Gis n^t 1 nnipton Mr Gdlurt 
Iktxts. Mr Reid Ditk, Nr u Goscomlx. John 
Mr lUxird llioiTuas Mr h U lonnmi, Mr 
lenten Mr ( I. Hinwtll Mr b N llabb "Mr 
loft. Mr H lis,rani and Mr Resnolds 'EuphuiN 
whose Peeumhent Monument to the life hsnunt 
A/irt rt xet^ characitn^tic m ns decoratist 
iiaalitico. Rut in iht sculpturt nxmis as in tht 
rt<t of the tvlulmion, there arc no surjinses. 
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7 /ic Salon of the Soci^id Kafionalc 


T he salon of the society 
NATIONALI DLS BI AUX- 
ARTS IN PARIS 

liiF Salon of ibc Souet^ Nanonale dcs Peaux 
Arts IS this )C-ir One of e\t.ei ti nal imporlancL. 
Manx members h.v\e fell ilial the Societj has not 
kept up to tUte, tLit it has shown n tendLnc> to 
exclude the work of the )Qun^ men — m one word 
that It lias begun to suffer frt tn seniht j It was therv 
fore deaded that in order to make rotim for ntw 
exhibitors the number of works bj each member 
should be limited to four and that some of Uil 
works of decorative art should he accorded space in 
the best rooms. Hence the cnlirelv novel as{ cx.t 
of the exhibition tins >ear 

\\hilc, bowevcT giving a chance to the joung 
p.unters, the Socicte Nalionilo has stnvtn ihisjcar 
to do honour to deceased members. Ihe two 
largest rooms ire set ap.irt for the works of Gast< n 
Lilouch*^ the regretted preiident of the vcciionof 
Painting who js here rej resented b> a number of 
his most important canvases, including vinous 
dccontive works lent b) collectors, which have 
obtained an unqu.ilired and vvcll mented success 
It i» 1 ] laosure to priisc in louche one of the 
most powerful colounsts, one of the most ongvnal 
d/vnttttrs, and one of the noblest imipnativc 
painters of the French school There are abo a 
mimbtr of works bj a painter who died at a less 
*idvancedage and who dd not enjo) m his life 
time all the honour which v as due to him — M 
Gasttn Hochard some of whose viorks our readc*s 
tnavjteaaaXUsa.lvavisvcgsceuw.TuESTunto Caswm 
' Hocl ard V is a painter with a verj roothm tern 
penment, who dep cted in pictures often roost 
appealing in their charm all the nrted scenes 
i f eixrjiki} life Tl vn then, is a Imit rurospcctivx? 
exhib tioD of picnires b> M Henn Hivet in irtist 
wnh a singubr gift for slvle and compos tion nod 
w) ost jvalciie was one c f exceed ng del catj 

I.arge decorativ e w orks ire tin* } ear less numcrou-. 
tlun usu.ll but arm ng them ire s< ine t f grmt ijn 
poTlance M Roll del re^wUmt of the. *^ocjelv 
exhibits i ceiling destined f r the 1 etit P ikus, which 
he entitles r>/sie-Drijm<; both m conCei tion and 
in execution it wnnoub’e work and ce rtain passages 
1 ire without equal m tl c mrrr of tli s irtJat M 
Iraneis Auburt n Ilis eamexi mam an 1 wellmcnt’d 
tncom urns from hes I r itl tf irtusw f>r f Lw(.e 
{lanek here reproduced Comm nrr’*v lifnnltm’4 
a boldl) treated work in tones of al i.1 linldelicitc 
prevish blue nil) lus tl is jnmters detoraUvv 
fintasx expressed itself more Rxpph than in dus 


giriand of httle girls, extended acro!>s the canvas. 
Iwo artists from the South, M Monttnard and 
Dauphin exhibit hrge sunn) paintings destined 
for the riecoiatton of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Toulon M Gillot, in hislarge painung of the //j// 
dt /x Cure Si La art, succeeds in wresting from 
mtoscs of smoke the most happy effects of cr h iir 
M Gaston Guignard ilso has tackled a subject ol 
vast dimensions Z Enharquerrunt d hsliaui. 

I he works of I uciett Simon andlgnacio Zulaitri 
are hung facing each other in the same room 
Here, theref >re w e find w 1 at arc, jKrlujxs tl e mriit 
remark able paintings the exliibition contains. Les 
martttis rlequai niav not appear at first s^ht to 
the geiic.nI public as one of die most attraciivi, 
of this great colourists productions, but U is un 
questionaU) one into which he has jnii the gre itest 
meed of subtlet) and science. The whole work is 
marvellousi) well composed 

Zuloaga remains faithful to subjects of i t< ft) 





The Salon of ihc 

chancter^anc! his command of uchnuiue ndvinctt 
more and more towards forceful effects, toward-* 
powerful contrasts and lonirda the most danng 
juxtapositions of colour Maimct I arris dfiixnt 
TpPfJi Is eminent!) chanctenstic and will taieits 
place among die most famous productions of the 
Spanish school nor need one be a great prophet to 
foretell the widest success for Tor/td rs dtstUi^s 

Besnard <ne of the most emuicnt of «»ur con 
temporanes sometimes exhibits in the Salon great 
ditoratnc worlts and at others easel pictures, all 
reiealing the freedom and facilit) of the master that 
In. is. This )eur he sends four graceful portraits of 
women m which he once more affimis an on,^)nahl) 
and si) It e\er free from ctcentriiitj 

Rene Menard to whom weowe so man> beautiful 
dec< rativc paintings, exhibits die panel he has Ix-en 
commissioned to execute for a KUl <if the hacultc 
de Droit in Pans It is a twalight cfTccl and ilw 
woth ts one which appeals by its harmonx and its 
beautiful cUssitusm The «ame artists Itmst sue 
da (amf vu/e dr Satnt Gtor^s \fyeur ts a xtnuhk 
landscape of light and of water emclojtcd in a kind 
of golden hare 

A enice has also been the inspiration of one of 
our mo-st personal painters— Raffaclli who, in some 
bright and sparkling little pictures shows us a \ enice 
mwanter which amazes and charms us San (Jtorxto 
sous h vei\,e, U Quat dts ^sc/t-vns en hntr, and 
other jmprewons e<]ual!y faithful and aliraanc 

Tlie landscapists at the Nltionak form a regular 
pleiades < f original and pereortal laknl. M Rillotte 
IS a painter of delicate symphonies delighting in 
excning effecu Le VittixfonS aux Andehs, Ln 
Chaixnlt Avant Fora^t att Bas Veudon are charm 
mg impressions of nature M I,eon Oiermilte 
ajcbitxes aoW^. tflecVs aiarays arAh the TOt»\ snnjAe 
tones his palette is inx-anably rich in bhcLs and 
in xaned gre)-s. Alichel Cazin takes his place 
among our most eloquent painters of iht sea , M 
I.ep&re i* this jear admirab!) represented, M 
Eugene Clary lus a xery fine xiew of CMteau 
GaiUard (Betit Ande!)) , M Andre Dauchcr 
excels in the use of blacks and greys, and no one 
renders better than he or with greater fidelity and 
character the Landscapes of Lower BnCtany bis 
Epave La \>lle dose {Conatmeau) and Cite de 
Plomareh are works to be remembered >I and 
Mme Duhem exhibit sunny scenes and flowery 
terraces, M Louis Desmoulin has found inspintion 
in the colonies and Madagascar m panioilar, for 
landscapes full of character M Tautbrm shows 
some masterly seascapes 

The Salon contains a number of memorable 
4* 
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portraits M Illancht, whose special exliibilion 
this xear lus aciiicxcd great success, shows the 
imrtrxits of Mme Ilenn Germ tin, the Comtesse de 
Voadles, of the Pnnasse J de JyroGie M Jean 
Bolduii IS represented only b\ two small canxa ss 
into which, howLxer, he leas put all Ins bnlUitii 
xirtuosity M de la Candaras |)ortnit of 1/w 
lexnne Kenouardt is a thing of clurnimg gra< c ami 
fine execution. Side bx side with these jiortriuists 
other younj,cr artists take un important jbit 
M Ablelt tsjKCullx figures with some txitlknt 
Work and M M illiam Malherbe exhibits the jw rtrait 
of \fme Raphael Duf os juinlul with a ch-ar nil 
iliarmin^ly scdiictixe juktte 

\n entire room has licen set ajiart f r ihc 
decoratixe works of I.alique who Ivis hitherto sh wti 
at the Old Salon liisnpiKarance nt the Nam iwle 
i> Riarkid by a xtry imjxjrtam manifi>taii n 
too muiortant to l>e deilt with here— and«t must 
therefore re<trxe for a future orcision a rexiew f 
this artists fine work lltSRi Frxnt/ 
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architectural DEVELOr- 
A MLVTS IN THE SUBURBS OF 
iV BERLIN 

The transforming spirit of our day has given 
Herlin ft new physiognomj All the historical phases 
of Its tScselopmcnt undetthe HohenioUemd>nast> 
arc still to be studied— the baroque buildings 
from the reign of the Great Elector and the first King 
of rru''ii.'i, the rococo of Frederick the Great, and the 
cbssicfll st)le which that monarch inaugurated 
and hn successors continued And now for nearly 
twcnt\_ \eir5 the modem moiemeni with its prin 
ciples of solid materials, broad facade surfaces and 
umformil) of the general street aspect has held 
swa), and thus the Capital of the Empire appears 
at first sight to be by no meins tacking m vanetj 
of irchitectuml effect, though it must impress the 
Miilor as uttctl) lacking in style m consequence of 
the indmdunlistic ngardkssness with which it has 
been bmit up \tt its >cr) contradictoriness and 
ihc dcclnc pulse of Iifi, cicrywhere perceptible, 


mersdorf and other places in the neighbourhood of 
theSpandau forest 

The last named place especially has quite lately 
undergone a complete and remarkable metamor 
phosis Twenty five years ago it was a modest 
peasant settlement in the midst of heath and swamp, 
but to-day it is the favourite abode of the wealthy 
citizen, and the houses and tenements are in great 
demand The new streets here are broad, and the 
blocks of flat* are of a distinguished character and 
provided with every modem comfort, while special 
features of the suburb arc the parks and numerous 
fine “ 1 latze^ and the charming garden terrace 
quarter, "The Rhinegau,' for which the architect 
Jatzow Iras denied fruitful inipiratton from English 
models 

The oil of the garden architect has had ample 
scope for display here as well as in the business 
streets and in the railway buildings , m the stalely 
Rudcsheimer 1 late, with its majestic equestrian 
group, in the rustic idyll of the NikoUburger 
I’latz, w uh us Goose-Girl fountain, m the landscape 


cvirti'ie a strong fascination. Surprises m the 
vhape c f interesting novelties arc not rare even in 
die Ucan of the ciiy , but iral Ti.veSaiions swait us 
in the ouiskins, cspecwlU m the western and south 
wtsiim suburbs, which, in conserjutiKe of the 
raj id and never -ceasing growth of the capital, have 
Un me organic constituents of it. A logical and 
vane modernism Kis uttcrl) transformed suburbs 
Ike Charlottcnburg ‘tchOneberg. Fnedenau, Mil 
5* 


character of the Preussen Vatk, and the sunk 
garden arrangement of the Olivaer Plata with its 
enormous ceniral rose-bed, pergola and fountain 
pool, ddightfu! effects have been achieved Con 
stantly varying plans surprise the promenader and 
show how high art in the shape of monuments 
and fountains, and applied art m the form of 
kios1», pergolas, garden houses and seats h.ive 
crowrned utility wuh grace Jarvo Jesssv 
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STUDIO TALK 

(From Our Own Correifondtnti ) 

L ondon — T«o Associates of the Royal 
Academj were elected to full membership 
of that body at a General Assembly held 
-z" at the beginning of fast month — 5 fr 
George Adolphus Storey and Mr Henry Scott 
luke. Mr Storey was elected Associate as long 
igo as 1876 and his promotion takes place when 
he has completed his eightieth year A few months 
ago he was appointed Professor of Perspective to 
the Academy, a post which was revived by his 
appointment after being extinct for more than half 
a century As a painter his speciality has been the 
subject picture but he has also executed some 
xcellent portraits, a notable one being the portrait 
of the artist s mother presented by the National Art 
Collections Fund to the Tate Gallery Mr Tuke 
tvbose pictures of boys bathing m the sea are always 
a popidar feature of the summer exhibitions was 
bom in 1858 and elected akssociate vn 1900 Two 
of his pictures have been purchased under the 
Chanlrey Bequest 

The Old Water Colour Society has lost m 
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esteemed member through the death ot Mr E R 
Hughes a nephew of Mr Arthur Hughes and like 
him closely associated with the Pre Raphaehte 
Brotherhood ‘ Ted Hughes, as he was known 
among his fnends, was elected an Associate of the 
Soaety in 1891 and a full member in 1895 he 
made a distinguished pfacefbr fiimseffas a painter 
of romantic subjects 

Although there was nothing particularly exciting 
in the exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors Painters and Gravers it deserves to be 
remembered for its well sustained interest and its 
generally high level of ment A great deal of good 
work was included in it — work sound in intention 
and admirable in accomplishment — and there was 
very httle which could be dismissed as merely 
extravagant or absurdly fantastic The pictures 
most worthyr of record were Mr D Y Cameron s 
dignified and finely designed landscape Bin 
Voriieh — Autumn Mr James Prydes The Court 
sard Mr Henry Bishops delightful tone studies. 
Tranquillity and Early ''Morning Tetuan Mr 
Ohver Halls Road aver tie ]Vestmorlaid Moors 
Mr Glyn Phiipots cunously treated fantasy The 
Forsaken Goddess and Mr E H Kennmgtons 
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cle^e^ CosUnnongcrs •, and there were other things 
like San Gimignano, by Mr. Alfred Withers, Old 
Houses, I’ettiie, and Hart Fetninin, by Mr. 
Ludovici, S/eef’, by Mr. Douglas Robinson, and 
the large Flowcrpiece, b)- Mr. W. J). E. Ranken, 
which were of \eiy definite interest. Of the portraits 
and portrait studies the most notable were Mr. 
Orpen's brilliant Mrs. Carsiairs, Mr. E. \Yh5ting‘s 
Tkt Amaleur Rider, Mr. A. Jamieson’s The 
Crimson Cloak, Mr. Gerald Kelly’s The Black 
Shazt'l and Portrait Study, Mr. G. W. Lambert’s 
Imf'ortant People, Mr. Howard Somerville’s In the 
Studio, Mr. W. W. Russell’s The Shatvl, Mrs. 
Rackham’s The Strerw Hat, and Sir James 
Guthrie’s excellent portrait of A. Stodari Walker, 
Esq,, painted for the Scottish National Collection of 
Modem Art, and reproduced among our illustrations 
this month (opposite). Thestudy^f YoungGirl,\yj 
Mr. W. L. Bruckman, desert es a special note for its 
beauty of technical quality and its charm of manner. 
A few important paintings by deceased .artists were 
also shoirn — among them Don Quixote, by 
DaUmier, a fine Interior by Alfred Siemens, and the 
magnificent portrait of Mrs. Heugk, by Millais. 


There was sculpture by M. Rodin, M. du Chene de 
V'er^ Mr. Glyn Philpot, Mr. Derwent IVood, and a 
few other artists ; and there were lithographs by 
Mr. Pennell, Mr. Copley, and ^^r. Spencer Piyse, 
water-colours by Mr. H. M. Lnens, Mr. W. Monk, 
Mr. F. IMiiring, Mr. Bellingham Smith, Mr. E. 
Dulac, and the late Joseph Crawhall, and drawings 
in various mediums by Mr. A, S. Hartrick, Mr 
Charles Shannon, Mr. G. IV. Lambert, and Mr. 
A. McEvoy. 

MTien a painter has become recognised for a 
certain kind of work the public at large is inclined 
to view with some disapprobation any departure he 
may make from the familiar ground. For a really 
sincere artist it is discouraging to find his eflbrts 
towards a novel expression met with some lack of 
the appreciation that would inevitably be accorded 
him did he continue to repeat the accustomed 
subjects. One of the most interesting and versatile 
of contemporary artists, Mr. W. Lee Hankey, has 
been gradually developing on lines different from 
those of the very beautiful low toned pictures — 
generally of cottage mothers and children — which 
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we used so often to delight in seeing and he will 
shortly be exhibiting at the Baillie Gallery a series 
of vigorous and sunny impressions of outdoor 
life m Spam, France, and Belgium Rich, full 
colour and bold pattern characterise these latest 
productions of the artist of which we illustrate 
three admirable examples The brilliance and 
ttiQvement of Tkt Performing Bear malte it a 
canvas of great interest, and both Afternoon Light 
and Entrance to Gipsy Quarter, Granada, are 
topical of the joyous feeling that insptes Ins woilt 
m general An unusual composition, restrained and 
beautiful in colour, is The Shepherdess, which will 
figure in the exhibition, and another memorable 
work IS a charming twilight effect, a group of 
Concameau fisherwomen Besides oil paintings 
Mr Lee Hanlcey is showing a number of most 
attracnse watercolours on linen Here we find 
the same charm of colour added to a peculiarly 
beautiful quality of technique, giving to his works in 
this medium a special attractiveness of their own 
Mr I ee Hankey is a punst m the use of water 
6o 
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colour, and these delightful productions deserve a 
great success 

The Society of Mural Decorators and Painters in 
Tempera has just held its annual exhibition in the 
new hall which the Art \Vorkers’ Guild has built in 
the rear of No 6 Queen Square, Bloomsbury The 
hall designed by Mr Troup pnmanly for the 
penodical gatherings of the Guild and its offshoot 
the Junior ArtM orkers Guild, is excellenllyadapted 
for such an exhibition as that which has just beenheld 
m It Only a comparatively small proportion of the 
entire membership coninbuted to it but the collec 
tion compnsed numerous items of unusual interest, 
such as Mr Cayley Robinson s two designs for the 
entrance to Middlesex Hospital, Comfort the Orphan 
and Rejoice with the Happj , Mrs Stokes’s charm 
ing cartoon in tempera, Ehret die Frauen, Mr 
Reginald Framptons Our Lady of Promise and 
The Crvafixion, both in spirit fresco over plaster of 
Pans on wood. Sir Charles Holrojds Venus 
tamenbr^ the death of Adonis , Mr J D Batten s 
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hr^c nork Pandora \nrious examples oi Miss Robinson Besides contnbutions bj ncllknmvn . 
Jessie ]h)cr’s fxscmaung art, including a Uadonnn arti'U like Orptn, Nidolson, Ilningsi-)n, Slion, 
o/i*/ C///«/ of great cinrm , n pair of Spencer Irjsc, James Prjdt, Inimpton, and 

bj Mr Anning Bell, and Mr Southills San I tof Lanten, the show contained good KorV by 
Gimignano Prof Image, Comtn Walter Crane, llinon Margaret Dalglcish, Dorolhj 

Miss Mabel Esphn Mr ^Iaxwell Armficld, Mr Jcrrold Hilda Kidman, Mrs. Kingslcj Tarjy.), 

r 0 Sahsbur), Mr Bernard Sleigh, Mr Allan t IrcncRsland Dorothea Sharp, W atson W ilLanis, 

^ ijiVfS Bernard Jcnkin wen, among Llhet Wngbt and others, both paintsn^ and enft 

other contributors of work i(wt cLiimed attention work Uing well rtprcu-cnied 


Hie Second Annual I xhibition of the rhrex Arts Ibc Spring Eshibiuon at the Goujnl Gallery 
Club I xhibition Socict) ivhich was held at .the consisted almost entire!) of works bj modi.m 
Maddox Street Galhncs recent)), diflcrcd from the Trench masters, it was \er> well selected, and was 
Inaugural Txhibition mono 
important particular. 


nimel) b) the inclusion of 
a number of works b) 
dccuuicd masters kindl) 
lent b) sirious colle'ctors. 
W hile It wnsa grtsl pfeosurc 
to see the fine Csnn, and 
the bciunrul things b) 
Jaojuc, Hnrpgnics hantin 
Millet, W histler Ac the 
unit) and coheance of the 
exhibition would {lerhaps 
bast Ixxn better nuiniained 
luid It liet n restneted sold) 
to works bs members of the 
^oaets Ue rtproduee 
Ml'S Ruth Hollingsworths 
D/rZ/r ndt! ^htfull) punted 
fgiirc (to whicli, howescr 
the bnclground affords 
ntlicr too imis ent an ac 
conipanimcnt), 7*-* 7W W 
/ n; Cim/x O” lit 

Miss GLul)s \ 1 irks sn 1 
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full of canw^es of memorable qualit) The most 
Tetnarkable perhaps ^ete the Uo lattiscajes 
Daubigny Zes Bords de la Stine and Bords de 
Jitviirt delightful e<amplcs of his work tt its best 
but there were as well t \o very good examples of 
D at, some characteristic Corots a charmrng colour 
note b) M Le Sidaner llfaisans sur h Jlnsirt 
Gtsors a characteristic little Ateissonier Le loueur 
de Gmlare a subtle and delicate study, Bort de 
Tao) Sinist re by Boud n a fine note of colour 
and 1 ght, Les Berges de la Seme a Lenacourt by 
Monet an acceptable Sisley Le Canal Satnl 
\{artin andatyp cally expressive and accomplished 
picture by Lhermitte Les Lmai dilres des JBosds 
de la Marne Ihe exhibition altogether had an 
atinospheTe of quiet and serious mastery which was 
very enjoyable 
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At the same gallery then, were on new hn 
month a number of watet-colouTS, drawings and 
lithographs by Mr John Copley and Miss rUicl 
Gabain Hic licst things m this collection were 
Mr Coplcy^wattr-colours Samtuar^, TitoBnzUsh 
m«K anrl 27<« Promtnxde, and his drawing Tie 
DeatkofDoH Quixote and the clcierly expressive 
drawings by Miss Gibain The lithographs were 
on the whole less acceptable, though among them 
were niiny by both artists which showed a senous 
apprcciatian of the technicalities of the art ind a 
genuine elTorl to overcome the problems it presents 

rhe Society of Graver Printers in Colour recently 
held Its fifth annual exhibition of members colour 
pr nts in the Galleries of Messrs Goupil and Co 
Bedford Street The Society is not a large one 
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and the absence from the CKhibition of no fewer 
than twelve members some of them of considerable 
prominence m the sphere of work which has Idd 
them to associate tOoether, might under ordinal) 
circumstm.'ices have seriouslj affected the interest 
of the show As it was however the exhibits 
though the) numbered onlj sixty two included 
numerous examples of colour printing from both 
wood and metal which were ver> pleasing in 
subject matter and also interesting on the score of 
techmque Mr \\ Giles who has developed a 
method of producing pnnts from metal plates in 
relief showed a couple of prints by this method 
which he has emplojed with a ver> effective result 
in T/ie Old Basihea tit the Apennites and Mr 
Giles also showed two attractive prints by the same 
process Among other items to be noted were Mr 
Frederick Marnotts sand ground etchings Architay 
at Moret and Moonnse, his mezzotint Falaise by 
Night and his etching of The Chiteau Montba on 
Mr Alfred Hartlej s HirveUing and The Glade 
Mr LawTenson s aquatint Caie-m\ of the Houte oj 
Babelais Chtnon Mr Sjdney Lees aquntmt, 77 r 
Churth Touer Mr ^\oollIScroft Rheads The 
Mennaid and other prints , the w ood prints of \(r 
E A Verp lleux Mr Hans Frank and Miss 
Minam Deane ^tr M Monk s Richmond Bridi,t 
(line and aquatint) Mr Mackiesblock pnntcapnces 
m the manner of Greek vases and the pnnts of Mr 
Theodore Roussel and Mr Raphael Roussel 

Jn a recent issue we illustrated an example of 
wood sculpture bj Mr Alec Miller of Chippng 
'CsvwpistfK’ Av ■GikJuwsfi.tft'aVw!? av shsps sf Abe 
statue of a palmer or pilgrim the work being a 
commission for Urswack Church in I-ancashire In 
the meantime he has completed a carved oak door 
for the same church and of this we now give 
an iWustratvon The door hkc the f guie just 
mentioned is part of a general scheme of restoration 
which has been in progress dunng the past six 
or seven jears under the supervision of Mr D J 
Brundnt, architect, of Ulverslon who is responsible 
for the scheme The work so far acc6m) hshed in 
eludes altar rails choir stalls reredos and panelling 
rood screen organ-case, outside doors and the 
door here shown the joinerj being b) a local 
artisan while all the carving has been done bj Mr 
Miller The Annunaat on panel in thevestrydoor 
IS carved in about one inch rel ef the rad belo v 
with the little angels being only about a quarter 
of an inch in relief The restoration of Urswick 
Church has been carried out mainly through the 
generosity of Miss S J Tett) ofUlverston 


Chipping Campden where Mr Miller has earned 
out the work just mentioned is an old market 
town situated about 500 feet above sea level on the 
northern end of the Cotswolds and is remarkable as 
beir^ one of the few places — if not indeed the only 
place — Id the kingdom where a Summer School of 
Arts and Crafts is held The school has been 
earned on since 1906 under the auspices of the 
public educational authonties and usuallj starts the 
second week m August and lasts four weeks The 
subjects taught are goldsmithmg silversmithmg 
jeweller), and enamelling and other branches 
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C OPLNH\GCN —The ino\eroent in 
Danish ceramics inaugurated some hme 
ago b) \moW Krogh still continues 
because of Its po 'cr and beaut! It is, 
hcweser none the leas interesting to notice how 
joungerand, if one ma) use the expression newl> 
discos ered artists earned along bj the ^me 
impetus, are at the present da) stnbng out in new 
directions though still embodjiiig in their work 
the best trad tions of the Rojal Copenhagen 
r< ccclain Factor) 


long been working representing a centaur clothed 
in a scaberac, was destro)ed by him one night m 
desperation at not being able to embody sshat he 
considered the right expression The design was 
conceived with rare imagination and unfortunatel) 
It is lost to the world One of his last pieces is a 
group representing i semi rococo figure with a nude 
girl allunng b) reason of its beautiful modelling 
and die decoration in harmonious combination. 
His over glare decoration inaugurates a new st\le 
and IS surely destined to make its mark in the 
future 


One of the most conspicious of these younger 

artists IS undoubtedl) Gerhardt Henning and the Gerhardt Heniung strikes out a new path fir 
story of his first connection with Dan shceramicart himself actuated by h s knowledge of modcr irt 
IS highly interesting Of Swed sh ancestr) he and past tnumphs His vnsits to many of the 
receiied his arustc training m Copenhagen European collections have set before him standards 
While staying in Rome some five 
or SIX )ears ago he saw m a shop 


window a figure of a nodding 
mandann which had uken hia fancy 
Being unable to afford the high price 
demanded b) the shop-keeper he 
resolved to make a similar figure for 
himself An arti t connected with 
the Rojal Copenhagen lorcehm 
Factor) who b) chince saw this 
figure, persuaded Henning to send 
It to the factor) where it was at 
once recognised as an artistic work 
of rare merit, and negotiations were 
at once opened to enlist his services 

Gerhardt Henning's proiucions 
are inspired by the passionate lov e 
whichhe bears for his work Rarely 
has an artist shovi-n such esquisite 
refinement of expression such con 
scitmiousness in technique and such 
reverence and love of Ills ait. I he 
fact that he is not particularly pro 
hfic IS hardly surprising but on the 
other hand the artistic value of his 
work IS s ) much the greater 

Following his early figure of tl c 
mandann the next work which 
Hennmgcreaied was the well knovn 
and Fxun and this was 
succeeded by the little 
Faun the Ctrl ttif/i a Mirror 
Chmamanand Uoman and last but 
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Its luminous disances, and Terzt 
ga\ e us a portrait and one of his 
bnliiant nude studies, painted in 
the dmsionist method In the 
next room we found Arturo Noci, 
a bnlhint Roman artist whose 
work, at the Secession I had oc 
casion to mention last jear he 
had tius )ear a portmt study 
and landscapes of Burano and 
Temcina. Discovolos landscape 
here with its exqmsitelj finished 
drawing and Nicola D^kntinos 
little bronzes of dancing girls called 
for notice but the finest painting 
of the room and I would almost 
say of the exhibition ivas the 
Chieta d Oro a wonderful «ei ot 
S Marcoat\ enice by the^ enttian 
I letro Fragiacomo 

The tliird and fourth rooms were 
set apart for the Austnan Seccs 
sionists One of them exquisitely 
draped and carpeted in deep rich 
colour etching produced in Belgium Lastly one blues was deioid of paintings but in the room 
of the best pupils of the master grater A Danse beyond framed by thedoonmy emergedadel cious 
the etcher Dunau collected a large ensemble of bit of colour— the portrait of a young girl by 
works, comprising portraits drawn with care and GusUv khmt The fifth room horever protided 
Italuin scenes selected with dscemment proving the greatest attraction of the exhibition for this 
the talent and smeenty of 
this mentonous artist 

F K 

R ome —The 

second exhibi 
t.on of the 
Secession at 
Home opened by the Kmg 
in person on March 2 i 
more than ma ntained the 
standard of the inaugural 
display of hsi year It was 
rather cleverly arranged in 
a crescendo of modernity 
In the first room one found 
some excellent work by such 
world known Roman 
puinttrs as Mancmi (77<f 
Seiitn’' Girt) and Onorato 
CarLandi (two fine stud es 
of the Campagna) laolo 
Fcrretti in the "same ro m 
treated the Campagna with marcokx (vlto capoke) s\ c t trctCA 
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«as entird> de^oted to the paintings ot Cmillo 
Innocenti, nn arust of «hom we ha\e seen Uute 
at Rome during recent j ears— for Pans has now 
chimed him Gibnel ^Iourey wrote of him m 
Pans ' It tni} be that }ou are at first stirpnsed 
almost disconcerted, b) the IjTical passion of his 
hnguage , but I cannot believe that if >ou lend him 
a little attention }ou will be long before )ou 
are conquered by the new sonority of the vocabuhiy 
which he uses, and attracted by the music, so 


grandly suggestive so 
fecund in hitherto un 
known expressions which 
escapes from all his w orks 
This passage exactly illus 
trates the effect which I 
have found created bj 
these works Innocenti is 
a colourist of the first rank 
whose works, even if thev 
suggest the influence of 
Anglada. (though Mancini 
was actually his first dirett 
inspirer) are absoluteli 
and individually onginal 
Among the pictures just 
exhibited The White Raon 
and the Black Ribbon rt 
newed those cool UTiist 
lerunsihergre>swhich e 
noted at Rome in his 
picturescf 1911 but in tie 
Pearl Drtts mwhich Mme 
Innocenti is his model in 
the Bmeralds, an Arabian 
Nights motive, The Sultana \he Evenins tn Pans 
and Ifffow Light we had a serves of works whicli 
set in their dull gold frames against a background 
of pnmrose yellow were astonishing m their 
beauty and richness of colour 

Irv the sixth room one encountered the work of 
Liotuie, a cdlounsl of no mean order, as his pamting 
of a Trastevert Ctrl proved the Venetian 
Scattola, Fneseke, Grassi and Laurenzi In SaH 
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IX Umberto Prencipe hid an admirable and 
poetic sea piece T/ie JCm/ajiUd Sta and Signora 
Amal a Besso \ ho has just been eihib ting m 
I ondon at the Rjder Gallerj another sea piece 
The Jielurn 0/ the Boats 

In sculpture we had this >ear among representa 
tnes from across the Ups Rodin Bartholome 
Bourdelle and Aictor Rousseau who shos ed 
in admirable little bronze of a nude lad called 
Sm ner while prom nent among the Italian 
exhibitors were Arturo Dazzi with a marble portrait 
bust D Antmo ahead) mentioned and \mIeto 
Cataldi with a Dancing Girl which sho led all this 
artists feeling for grace m the finel) modelled 
torso A )Oung sculptor of promise obnously 
influenced b) Rodin Mario Montececa, appeared as 
a new-comer in the exhibition 

The remitning rooms brought one in the midst 
of the art of reiolt, in which joung Etruna as 
1 ell as Bologna, A enetia, groups from Rome and 
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The Lay Figure 


T hl lay nGURn on the 

CULT or THE UGLY 

’‘Do you thmK «e are losing our sen«ie of 
I)CTUty>” asked the Art Cntic “There is an odd 
fashion just now in art— a sort of perverse pursuit 
ofdeformit)— of morbid and exaggerated ugliness 
AVlnt does it reall) mean?’ 

“ It means, I tike it,’ replied the \ oung Painter, 

“ that artists are tired of namby patnby prettiness, 
and want something more interesting They are 
searching riowadays for strong well defined character 
and for the real facts of life, and they are trying to 
present them convincingly and without silly com 
promises 

“Surely all the facts of life are not unpleisantly 
uglj and repulsive, returned the Critic “Is it 
not possible to select from them some that have 
the elements of beauty ? ‘ 

” Oh, there must be no selection in modem art, 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie “\ou take 
the first thing that comes and } ou record it w uh all 
possible fidelity just as it is — that is the creed of 
the motnent ’ 

‘But why should the first thing that comes be 
always ugly and deformed?’ inquired the Cnuc 
'* No, that argument mil not do , there is selection 
m the art of to-day, and the actists choice, made, as 
It seems to me, quite deliberately, too often falls 
upon the thing that is unpleasant and unworthy of 
the attention he gives to it’ 

“Nothing in nature is unworthy of the artists 
attention,” broke in the \oung Painter, “but 
some things are obviously of much greater im 
portance, and claim more attention than others 
\\ hat an artist records is the particular fact that has 
made most impression upon him and that he cannot 
help selecting ’ 

“And the ugly thing makes the most impression 
upon him because it is so ugly,” commented the 
Man with the Red Tie "Is that what you 
mean?’ 

‘ No, of course not,’ cned the Young Painter 
“\\'hat impresses him is the strength of the possible 
subject, lu power and vinhty , and he tnes to 
realise it with all the force there is m it tVhy 
should he be afraid to represent it as it ts, and why 
should he water it down simply for the sake of 
making it pretty 

“Why should he not be as much impressed 
the beauty of his subject as by its ugliness?’ 
inquired the Critic “Why cannot he get the 
force of It and yet be able to keep it from being 
unp\easant? ’ 
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“Because, I presume, a kubjtct that has no 
beauty in ii must become more unpleasant the more 
forcibly it is prevented,’ suggested the Man with the 
Red Tie “Besides, it is much easier, you must 
remember, to make » thing forcible if you take 
simply the crude reality of it and evade the obliga 
tion to make it pleasing ’ 

“You must not accuse modem artists of^evading 
iheir obligations,” protested the \oung Painter 
"All of them who count as men of distinction are 
sincere students, striving earnestly to present life as 
they see it ’ 

“ To present life as they see it ' tt ell, that may be 
trueenough saidthcCritic “ But it is the way they 
see It that 1 find so objectionablt If vou shut 
your eyes to the beauty of life what can you get 
with all your earnest striving, except its sc rdid 
squalid ugliness? 

“ \ ou can get character, asserted the \ oung 
Painter 

‘Character’ cned the Cmic “Has bevulv 
no character* Is the beautiful thing nectssaiily 
feeble and contemptible * 1 say that by the morbid 
cult of ugliness you miss youi best opportunities 
of studying and realising character, because you 
look only at ‘ultat is unpleasantly obvious and fail 
to perceive the subtleties that give character its 
charm” 

"Well, suppose 1 do honestly prefer what is 
obvious,’ sighed the Young Painter “Does it 
really matter?” 

“Great heavens' Of course it matters,” ex 
claimed ihe Cnnc “If you admit that you prefer 
ugliness you confess that you are cursed with 
morbid insbnets that unfit you to be an artist at 
nil The love of beauty is an essential in every 
wholesome temperament It vs the civatised and 
educated development of the natural selection 
instinct , It is the one thing that keeps the mind 
clean and the lesthetic sense from degenerating 
into a kind of vicious imbecility It was the 
mspinng pnnaple m all great art of the past, it is 
the one source from which in the future wilt come 
all art that will be worthy of serious attention If 
you are really lacking m it you must be classed 
with the decadents who, as a result of over civilisa 
Won, are suffering from a species of mental disease 
and have ceased to be normal human beings 
Indeed, I would go so fat as to say that to niltiv ate 
an actual preference for ugliness is to commit an 
outrage on nature ” 

"Is It as bad as all that? sneered the Young 
Pamm 

The L.VY Figure. 


A Notable Port) ait by Mf JFilliam Orpen, A R A 


A ^OTABLE PORTRAIT BY MR 
WILLIAM ORPEN, ARA 

Thf st>le of {wrtrau exemplified m Mr 
^\ ilium Orptns beautiful picture of the Countess 
of Crawford and lUlcnrres, reproduced m colour on 
the opposite jxittc b) special permission of Lord 
Crawford is one too seldom adopted nowada)S 
l\c can find no reason whj this charmini' waj of 
presenting the sitter should not enjo) a reanal 
But It IS not difficult to see wh) it is out of fashion 
in these da>s It docs not advertise it does not 
scream in an exhibition There are those who 
ha\e cominced ihemsches that thej must scream 
to arrest attention in a modem exhibition To go 
into some modem picture galleries is an experience 
not unlike that of entering a parrot houac 

It is impossible to bthex c that the highest interest 
of the art of portraiture can be seracd in the aboxe 
circumstances For one thing portraits are most 
often destined for the quiet of a librarj or morning 
room \\'ith suclt sunoundings the> should be m 
some agreement And there is a tndmon which 
cannot wiselj be pul aside in this the old tndnion 
of leading up to the presentment of the sitter 
through an appeal to sentiment m the composition 
and to our sense of decoration 
The conilitions of i hrge ej-hibition ate cetlainl) 
unpromising for the surxnnl of the qualit) that 
counts most :n pnnratture, tlut of intimac) The 
relation of enx ironment to character must be appre 
crated bj the artist of the portrait intenor piece 
Environment, after all is the outside wTap of the 
soul, personality irradiates bejond clothes to 
accessories exerything in a persons home ex 
presses them — if it is reall) a home and not a 
family hotel 

Appreciation of the mental atmosphere of p a«s 
is a special gift, not necessarily allied wi e 
genius of painting and this fact puts a limit to 
successful examples of the portrait interior piece 
But It is in successful painting of the kind that we 
may look for the equivalent of the art of the mo em 
novel, with Its genius for intenor This ty^ 

of an would appear to be peculurly expressive 
the circumstances of modem life m whic t e 
demand for portraits is less often made by P™**® 
than by ordinary people Just when our m cm 
portrait painters might have appreciated the alter 
fact and made the most of it, “post impressiOTism 
has led them away If they return in time the door 
will still be open, and the easel keeping it ayar is t 

ofMr Orpen,legiUmatesuccessortoPeterdeH 

and Alfred Stevens It was a happymoment when 
LKII ho. ays— July 1914 


he thought of combining his commissions for 
portraits witli a class of picture which he composes 
so naturally 

The portrait interior piece allows the artist to m 
troduce an agreeable variety of colour in the acces 
sonts and lends itself to the exquisitely finished 
style of die Dutch the sensitive atmospheric loose- 
ness of impressionism or to the insistence upon 
pittem in line and colour which is a characteristic 
of so many modem pictures The test of complete 
success ol course in portraiture of this type is 
in subordinating the accessones to the sitter, 
so that nothing competes with the figure of the 
sitter in clainunj, our first interest This problem 
solves itself in the case of an artist with an insunct 
as fine as Mr Orpens for what is relevant to the 
Miter Insteid of competing with the sitter, 
iccessoncs can be nude to assist the expression of 
his personal ty reflecting his tastes and the w orld in 
which he moves 

There can be no doubt that the type of portrait 
we are describing will hav e a fascination for postenty 
which no other kind of portrait can hope to possess 
The judgment of a portrait simply as portraiture and 
not from the point of view of the interest of 
the composition is a thing to be given by itself 
From that point of view of course there are simple 
rcpresenutions of a face or single figure by 
Rembrandt or Hah vnth which nothing can be 
ranked But where everything else is of equal 
merit the picture which is most happily and 
pictorially composed has the greater interest It is 
vvith unusual pleasure that wediscover m eighteenth 
century collections pieces by Zoffany which have 
been painted ttith no more surety of touch than works 
b, Ins contentpotanes but whtch by thetr art tn SUB 
cesttnc the ctreutnsutnees of Itfe of the note possess 
a pecuhar power of appealing to the imagination 
These are delightful iteins in any collection and 
where this sort of thing is united to esquis.te craft 
we hare those gems of the cabmet which are 
the delight ofesety real connoisseur 

Perhis the .deals of todryareal.t.leantagon.st.c 
„ the survival of quaht.es which may be .crated 
"nrectous in a picture but these quaht.es have been 
so Ion- out of fashion that ttwouldnotbe unreason 
able look for then return, and in any case the 
torn of the small intenor portrait picture in tu 
„runon to mventton and fane, mtghg wadrout any 
return to evhansted conventions bnng about a 
. ofthat sense oftshat is due to the spectator 

we feel to be wanting in so very many artists 

at the present time. 



The Colom -Prints of E L Laurensoii 


T hf colour-prints of 

EDM ;iRD L LLWRFNSOV BY 
MALCOLM C SALAMAM 


If one happens to speak of modem colour prints 
to a collector of the e ghteenth cenfur} engrivn^ 
printed in colours he in\-arnbly tells one that he 
does not care for them that the} cannot be 
compaTCtl "Uh the old ones A httle talk at 
cross purposes will soon show that we are think 
mg of quite d fferent things His idea of a 
modem colour print is a copy of an old mezzo- 
tint engriniig after Re}TioIds, Romne} orHoppner 
he neither know s nor imagines any other And one 
sees th s idea encouraged now and again by 
references in newspaper reports of the sales at 
Christies to the growing popularity ot the modern 
coloured engraving asso 
ciated generally vnth the 
name of Mr Sidney IVilson 
But the modem colour pnnt 
of vital artist c interest has 
nothng to do with these 
coloured cop es of old mez 
zoLuits , It IS m original 
work of art produced en 
tirely by the brain and hand 
of the artist And this 
makes it so difficult for the 
ord nary collector of old 
prints to realise for he is 
rarel) called upon to ap- 
proach prints from a fresh 
artistic standpoint Fashion 
and Christies hive labelled 
all the old favourites for 
him, but fashion and 
Chnsties have as yet had 
nothing to say to the modem 
movement in colour-engrav 
mg as a medium of original 
pictorial expression Yet 
this movement is of genuine 
artistic significance and it is 
constantly revealing new 
developments m the rela 
tions of medium and expres- 
sion One vital difftrence 
between the old Engksh 

colour pnnts and the new 

apart from the generally 
repfoduciivc duracter of 
the old — 1» tliat whereas the 
old were never des gned for 
8S 


colour butvicre invariably printed, m coloured inks 
only after the plates had become too much worn to 
giae good monochrome impressions the modem 
original colour prints are conceived from the 
beginning in terms of colour This was also the 
V ay with the prints of Jacob Christopher Le Blon 
the pioneer of trae colour engraving a couple of 
hundred years ago and it was the principle and 
practice of the French colour-engravers of the 
eighteenth century Their method of print ng 
from 1 number of super imposed aquatint plates 
generally with outlines of soft ground etching is m 
fact the same practically as that adopted to-day by 
many of the makers of colour prints 

Of these not the least interesting and successful 
IS Mr Ldvard L. Lnwrenson some of whose recent 
pnnts ate reproduced here A painter first and 
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foremost, he Ins been for some jcirs expressing his 
landscape sinons upon metal plates »vnh tones of 
aquatint pnnted m colours hen last I spoke < f hi$ 
prints, inTntSrLDioofAu^u tiqir bennsusinga 
single plate onl) and painung irsnihall the colours 
of hi3 dt-s gn but his o m artistic «ense »t»s nrcl> 
satisfied He found hn intended colour harnionits 
seldom quite cime otT with the single pnntings So 
he made further exixnmentx disintniting his 
colours on two or more pUtes and pnntmg these 
one ostir the other someihat in the manner of 
the olil French colour-cngnvers \t the same 
tune, he addrtT>ed himself to obuinmg a more 
sure control of his aquatint grounds, being grcitb 
aided in this b\ the mast^rh guidance of ftir Frank 
Short at the School of F mating Hie happ) 
result of this nnj be <ecn in Mr Lawrinson statist 
print, Gu/rt at of iht Ilo nc of Chtnon m 

which the hot sunlight plajmg uixin tin tenerable 
stone walls is dtpicted with admtnbl) balanced 
gmditions of tom Mr Lawnnton made I is studj 
for this interesting print from a jwint of tieti clo«e 
under the trails of the ancient ChJtctu of Chinon, 
at SIX o clock in the morning for onI> at that hour 


could Rabebiss house tthich stands m a narrow 
street, b*. seen bathed in sunlight. Thru, j lato 
went to the making of this print. In the first art 
the outlines m soft ground etching an i all iht 
ditkcr aquatint tones detplt bitten Fho second 
phte contains the blue i f the giimp e of sk\ and of 
the sludows on the house as well as omi of tho 
dark green of the door 1 he third | Lite idd tlllhe 
)eIlowsoftheivalis the red ofthc woman sskirt, and 
the pink other fact and arms It will be smn tint 
Mr LawreHionworks little with composite tones and 
so fir he h.as found a miximum of three plates sufll 
atntfor his simple colour schemes. I his number lit 
used also for An Bnd^e from Brentford a happil) 
composed bit of that hutoric ptirt of tlit Thimes, 
subtl} atmo phtric in tone Tht darks of tl e trees 
and iht brxits, excepting tht bluts were pnnteil 
from tht first p’ iie all tlw. gTt> and the b uc of 
the skx and iht irattr from tht second, and all the 
jellows of tht sk) and the craft is welt as tl t nd of 
one of the baits, from the third For the f nt!\ 
concened lindscape, Tte Gorges of the Tarn 
rtoroduc«l here in colour*, Mr LinTtn^m workc 1 
with only two plates, ih" fir-t b mg i jimp't 
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THE GOfibEb OF THE TARN 


COJKTVARI) Of TItr CIIATEAt Of BttioVE 

in the e\ftmp)es of bis wori giien here his choice 
of subject IS \aried ind determined onl) b) its 
pictoml motile In the sunlights effect upon the 
impTCSSue Coirtsurd of t!t Cki,t<au of Brn^ue 
Hjth Its arches and pillars and its sheltered Irtta 
he has found a capital subject Here in medixial 
times hitd the guirdnn of the Simplon lass 
"hosetlutj It nos to keep the Pass open resisting an) 
initsicKi from the Italian side but Mr L.inrcmon 
has attempted no iimginatiie re-creation of old 
turbulent times The present peace of the place 
has suggested his niotiic and the noimn canning 
her burden across the {xatch of sunlight i> eloquent 
of It But the blue and green tones onij »en. 
added to the design b\ a second printing 

Not the least interesting of Mr l-iwrcnsons 
recent prints is The Irish Keif Burners a subject 
which he lias also jwinted in o !». It is a charac 
tenstic scene on the coast oi Xntnm, near 
Cushendal where the jkdj le wall gather the sea 
Weed on the shore and bum cc tn a stone cirdt 
throMiiio It on to the fire c ntinu u h for tweUe 
hours at a stretch their loiij, and ardu us labour 
produem„ kelp residue i nt-immg i idine i>trhaps 


m fc L lAuiteNSOs 

to the raluc of fifteen shillings But « m? qI 
course the pictorual rather thin the economic 
s gmficance of the scene that engaged the artist s 
interest and it was the colour lalues of the 
iJTJflce from the burnin^ kelp against the atmo- 
spheric aspect of sea and skj tlut esidentl) 
sug(,csted It as a good motiie for a col jur pnnt 
No« that Mr Laurtnson hisgjne to hie in the 
clear <lr> air of the Sussex f>(7Rn». he mil find much 
less difficult) m iiorkiiie, his spirit-grounds than is 
inesitable in the dusti atmosphere f f 1 ondr n and 
after all although the beautiful old trench a juatmts 
of JaniiteC, Ihbucoact, Vescourti* and the rest, 
were d ne almost entircl) mth dust grounds there 
IS no question that the sp nt-groun I which was our 
Pnghsh laul Sandb) s dexelopment of the French 
imcmi n gixes a much greater lununositj of cone 
But when all is said for a juatmt a-s a medium for 
colour pnnling there remains alnais the disadian 
tage c f detenorauQu of col lur thr ugh the chemical 
action of the metal upon the pigment, wh ch is m 
evitable in an inu^ltoi rocess Hie pure luminous 
colour p< s ible in pnnts from w<x*<l I locks is quite 
unattainable with a piatint alihou;h it mi) be said 
9a 
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tliat Mr Iji" renson cert.iin1) immpiil ites his cc lours 
upon his pUtes with more briliunt tfitcis thin most 
of the m'thcTs of colour-jwmts from plttcS 

and doubtkss thit accounts for thtir cxcciitional 
success in i\iiieriLi 

Tut lUst as I am contmeed that there is a 
prosperous future f ir the modem colour print of 
original piclorul interest, so 1 am firmlj of oj imon 
that the me st promising medium for it is either the 
Japanese wa) of wood WotVs, or Mr M ilium Giles s 
new application of the principle of rthtfblocLs 
to metal jilates For with this it is possible to 
protect the pigment from the bLacl-cnmg effect 
of [he metal bv a thin coating of shellac nnd so 
to attain results of beautiful unadulterated colour 
m the pnntin^ I he surfaces of the metal— /me 
preferabK perhaps, as being easier to work- 
intended for the colour sltapes of the design, arc 
proeluced bj buin^ awaj with acid the |nns ml 
to be pnnied Different ]wrttinns of the puiure 
according to the colour seheme an so tn itid on 
usually about fi\e sejeirate lUtes, ami these an 
superimposed in the same way as wtxwl blocks or 


aquatint plates It is to be washe-d, and no one 
wishes It more than Mr Giles, tlut artists interested 
melchingor cHctatingfor colour will try this method 
and blip to dtitlop it, for it is nt jirisi nt only m 
a pioneer stage 1 lichesc, however that there are 
rich possibilities in llic method, for it is re illy only 
the question of col(jtir-e|uaIity tliat prejudices many 
artists and print collcetors ngaiast the ecIrurpnnL 
And ccrtatnly these arc justified bv the niuiidv tones 
in which mezroiinis, aquatints ‘tod even Ime- 
tlciiim,s arc sometimes pretcntioush printed 
Hut when once it is recognised that the modern 
ongttul colour pttivt can give, wuh im resting 
pielon.ll design the tliarm of pure an I I iminous 
cohiur then one nnv lio[w. tliat it will In i c rded 
just res|c» t ns n legitimate branch of art ii d that 
even the Koval \i idtiny mil lonsidir ii i much 
w mhv »f atceptame is a me/roiml i i v i m c Id 
met/ >tmc cninslati m > f i popuLir jm lur I it us 
h >]K ilut Mr i.iwrinson viill (I mmui t 1 ti his 
adnuribic | ittorul gifts an 1 enterpri'in„ \ \ nun 
ship to bnn„ing lUmi this wider riTirgtiiii n f the 
on^mal colour j nni of ui iLay 





The Kaiional Gallery of Canada 


S OME RECENT PURCHASES BY 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
CANADA 

The National Gallery of Canada has recently 
entered upon a new phase of existence It has 
been incorporated b> Act of Parliament and is 
henceforth to be governed by a Board of Trustees 
on somewhat the same lines as its great English 
prototype There is everything to hope from such 
a cliange which will enable it to exercise a far 
greater influence towards proving the value of art 
in the daily life of the community 

It had been felt for some time that m the recent 
progress of the Nauonal Gallery of Canada the 
contemporary school of British painting had to 
some extent been passed by and it was resolved 
that an effort should be made to remove the re- 
proach The President of the Trustees and the 
Director proceeded to England, and I trust the 
following list will show that at least the nucleus 
of a fine representation of contemporary Bnttsh 
pamljng was secured as the result of their 
quest 

To begin at random The McCulloch sale 
at Christies in ^Iiv of hst year realised four 
pictures — CAani) by Frank Brangwyn, Oaoher 
by D Y Cameron, JTajsiJi /'<isfure by Austen 
Brown, and TAe Pier, Sunset by J Buxtoa Knight 
From Mr Brangwyns studio, swept bare of all 
but titanic mural decorations the Director had 
turned disconsolately away a month previously, 
and Ckanty at the McCulloch sale came as a hope 
revived, and then, to the sound of the hammer, a 
hope realised It is a beautiful blonde example of 
the artuts work, of wonderful rhythmic line, tone 
gradations and pale colour harmonies expressive of 
Its simple theme Oetober, by D 1 Cameron, also 
camewhen hope was all but gone — a golden bronze 
picture of curious honzontal planes and bannonious 
mellow distances, rich in colour and lacking the 
austerity of the artists most recent work The 
Pier, Sunset, by J Buxton Knight, shows a summer 
sea with its pier and shipping bearing the golden 
path of the sun, while the llajstt/e Peuture of 
Austen Brown is a purely decorative treatment of 
landscape with cattle, of big design and strong warm 
colour 

Orpen might well come next with his two pictures 
The Selection and The Rejttchon is one of 

his mirror pictures and is remarkable for the ex 
quisiie treatment of the grey bath robe, the subde- 
ties of the flesh painting m the nude tefieomn 
and for some inimitable still life in the comer 
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iPary IS just an out of doors child with golden 
tawny hxir, faded lilac frock, blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks, the very spirit of a summer day on an 
Insh hillside. 

GlynPhilpots \]atcherontheRoqf\iss abreadib 
and dignity of effect approaching grandeur A 
solitary figure wrapped m a shimmering snakeskin 
robe standx monumentally upon the roof xgaiost 
the first breaking of the dawn across the velvet 
eastern night Impressively conceived and simply 
executed, this painting is greatly effective and 
altogether sincere. 

Another treasure from the mart is The Lilac 
Ge'tn by Charles Fur'e This is an oval portrait 
of Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, fresh and free m its 
handling and happy m its conception ol ihe sun 
shaded face and sunsplashed lilac gown inagarden 
bndscape Tlu Lilac Gauu is one of the last 
pictures from the artists hand 

The list proceeds by way of Charles ''bannem s 
ZiiJj in Slick Pur a circular portrait of Miss 
Constance Collier of charming design George 
Henry s The Conmisseur, a Udy in blue before a 
lustrous grey wall and curtain, David Muirheads 
T^e Dark Pl^kt, neb and warm m colour and 
ol transparent sincerity , Gerald Festus Kelly’s 
altc^etber successful study of a Burmese girl, 
Mrs Swynnertons intensely individual head of 
an old woman and a number of other works not 
less interesting 

This 1$ not all by any means Beginnings were 
m.ade upon a representation of the Dutch and 
German etchers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries The representation of such modems as 
IVTitsilet, Legros, Zorn, Strang, Muirhead Bone, 
CbarlesShannon, D S MacLaughlan,Van Angeren, 
Sir J C Robinson and others was begun or added 
to and now os I w rile these lines — some time before 
they wall appear in print — the last of the treasures is 
catalogued and hung ready for public approval of 
the fruib of two months work upon the contem 
poraiy British painters 

One last acquisiUon and I have done It is 
Amesby Browns landscape. In Suffolk, which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last summer and 
has already been reproduced in this magazine It 
IS a notable example of the artist’s work and worthy 
of the very finest traditions of the British school of 
landscape painting Bold in design, incisive and 
generous m its handling, it has an incomparable 
tidiness of beauty, and is at onc^ peace giving and 

heart^aiisfjing to its observers 

Eric Brown 

Director National Gallery of Canada. 
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T hz spring exhibition 

AT THE KONSTLERHAUS, 
VIENNA 


Tiu nUeniioos %',h5ch bn^t, from time to time 
been nnclt. m tlii- arnngcnicnt of the pnllencs and 
the hinqing nnd spacing of the c\hibits at the 
Kunstlcrlnus hi'e been m the right direction, and 
b) tht mmner m which ihcv hi\e proceeded m 
these matters those responsible have shown that 
the.) were f«ll> Aware of the neccssii) for reform, 
and of (he utter unsuiMhrhc) of the old methods to 
the tcc^uirements of the modem exhibition For 
some time past the practice of hanging the pictures 
in one hrie has been in operation, and now the 
proiasion of vela for the various rooms the colouring 
of the walls with neutral tones and the hanging of 
the pictures with ample spice around them, have 
added matenady to the efiecti'cness of the display 
The result of the changes is, that, ahhough the 
evtcrJor of the budding pesents nothing ne«, 
nothing modem— n is built In the style of the 
Italian Renaissance— the interior is essentially 
modem throughout, for the list stage m the trans 
formation has been achieved the pilbts of the 
gnat hall have been removed and a new roof 
provided which admits of the light being so evenly 


diffused that sculpture can at hst come to its own 
instead of beuig hidden in semi darkness The two 
architects, Hans Jaksch and Sitgfned Thei'z, have 
performed a difficult task in a lughlj satisfactory 
manner Such further changes as are projected 
will not affect the manner of showing the exhibits 
Perhaps Bjih so fine a centra! fiall at (he disposal 
of the “Arrangement Komitee the disposition 
of the works of sculpture m the recent Spnng 
Exhibition might have been more advantageous 
For mstance Karl \\ ollek s huge kneeling figure m 
bronze forming part of a grave monument, would 
Ime been f\r more effective had a central place 
been accorded Co ic This is the finest work of 
sculpture in the exhibition — and indeed one of the 
best of our time the sculptor has been evident!) 
inspired by the magnificent bronze figures m the 
Church of the Franciscans in Innsbruck A charm 
ing fountain b) "alter Schott lost considerably by 
being brought into too close proximity to " olleV. s 
bronze and at the same time impeded a proper view 
of this work Another fault was the hanging of 
pictures of a dihcate and refined character as a 
background to sculpture, especially as vrorks of a 
mote robust texture, which would have shown to 
advantage, viereat habd These are obvious faults 
which will surely not be repeated 
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The portnits al 'a>s an important feature of 
the Kunstlerhaus e\hibition seemed fewer than 
usual this >ear no doubt because they were better 
distributed in the \arious rooms Of two shown 
by John Qu ncy Ad ims one w as a portrait of the 
\enerable Emperor Fnncis Joseph whogtaaously 
granted the art st some s ttings and for the other 
paintn g two of tl e Emperors descendants Vnneess 
Elizabeth \\ mdischgratz and her little daughter, 
were hs sitters Hough painted in the artists 
well known manner with verve and fine feeling and 
a refined sense of colour one could not 1 elp 
feel ng that in both of tl ese works he had fallen 
short of his highest standard Paul Jonnowitch 
also exhib ted a portra t of the Fmperor which was 
\ ery pleas ng Rauchmger s Portrait of a Lad) has 
deserv edly i on h gh pra se m it he has shown his 
penchant for deep rich colour and the whole is 
handled \ th the directness and assurance charac 
ter Stic of this artists work Schattenste n s ivo 
portraits of hd es revealed fine qualil es W ilhelm 
\ ictor Krausz contnbuted three portraits That of 
Frau Pauli S is remarkable for its del ghlfully har 
monious colour and simple handl ng and his lotlh 
m the person of Fraulein Helena Kramer Glockncr 
IS also extremely charming m its colour scheme 


of whle and pale vaolet Among others whose 
portrayal of the gentler sex should be named are 
Theodor Carl Ritter von Blaas who showed an 
excellent portrait of Countess Coudenhove a 
Japanese lady in Japanese dress and Ludwig 
Michafek \ ictor Stauffers portrait of Leopold 
son Lieben ^ ictor Scharfs portra t of Herr Low 
Beer Mane Rosenthal Hatschek s portrait of her 
brother the celebrated pianist Herr Rosenthal, 
and Rudolf von MehofTer s portrait of Herr Josephy 
were prominent examples of male portraiture and 
of spcaal interest among works of this kind was 
Coitets portrait of the painter Lucien Simon, 
remarkable for the strength and vigour of treatment 
Both Leopold Horovitz and Prof von Xn^cli, 
were wtll represented 

Ingenre painting always a great feature at the 
Kunstlerhaus several works of distinctive merit 
call for mention \mong them Jehudo F] tens 
TAtrst) Jtroats decidedly ments the f rst ] lace 
for It Is a V ork of remarkable vigour ex client 
alike m drawing and composition and rich in 
colounng Hans I^rwin presented the true 
Viennese note in his Die Poldt ton Prater 
F iselnnarlt and hs A a// der Assentieriinf in 
Drdderg which breathes of the essence and joy of 
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‘■\OUTH OIL PAINTING 
B\ W \ IkTOR KRALSZ 




AUTUMN SIN TLMPERA PAINTING 
BY HUGO D\RNAUT 





A SUMMER EVENING OIL I AIMING 
B\ ILRDINAND BRUNNER 
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)nutVi after pTeseniirn.nt for con^cnption OtViTnat 
RuIiSka again contributed «udies of life among the 
SUnaks, in the depicting of rihtch he has desen edly 
V, on much fame, and Jah Nep Geller in his market 
scenes in lanous lands displajed that happj feeling 
for colour for which he is noted 

Landscape painting is an old tradition among 
\ leanese artists Round about the aty so much 
of interest nia) be seen, almost every variety of 
scenery is to be found — hill and forest and wide 
stretches of open country — and here, without a 
hint of the toil and moil of town life, one can find 
relief in an atmosphere of calm and repose For 
the artist it is truly a happy hunting-ground Many 
of the scenes depicted at the recent exhibition are 
but an hour’s walk from the city, and, mfaet, form 
a p.irt of the capital Thus Karlmsky s Sonntagtn 
Franz Josr/sli.i>tdtn Ifwris Vienna in fetling and in 
atmosphere it is Vienna folk life such as may be 
encountered m any part of the metropolis Ivar 
Imsky has caught the lery note, translated it into 


Ins o\vn thoughts, and Tendered it in essence 
Take, t^ain, the Autumn Sun, by Hugo H imaut, 
the President of the Kunstlerhaus This is a scene 
from the Vienna Forest Hills, a place easily reached 
on foot, yet what a halo of peace and beauty 
reigns over all’ It iv a picture almost pastoral in 
its quiet beauty, m its simplicity and loveliness of 
colouring Max Suppantschitch's special domain is 
the Wachau, a part of the Danube which vies 
successfully with the most beautiful part of the 
Rhine, and his pictures of that region are always 
greatly appreciated, as ace Robert Russ’s old 
gardens in combination with ancient architecture 
Oswald Gnll is rapidly advancing in his art , 
disapixxntment has luckily urged him to higher 
things, and in his ITht die IVtrlel erzahUn (What 
the Whirlpools are telling) we have a picture in 
spired by a true poetical temperament and poeti 
cally handled — a real lyric, m fact Thomas Leit 
Tier's two pictures, In o /hr an imaginative 

composition, and I! infer Sun, UFomchkirchen, were 




OLD LOVR^NA OIL I AINTING 
BA STEFAN SIMONA 
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remarkable, one for tbe charm of feel ng and 
beauty of the inspirat on the latter for its remarkable 
strength of treatment the vigour of the brashwork 
and the fne feel ng for decorative effect Gustav 
Bbhms p ct ire of gives us a glimpse of 

a Moravian village with all its characteristics and 
mellowTiess of tone His min ature sketch of the 
Luxembourg Park in 1 aris was in its v ay a gem 
Ferd nand Brunner exhib ted but one picture a 
work of great beauty and charm the subject one of 
those long low lonely houses which he delights in 
dep ct ng Of Stefan Simony's pictures of ancient 
architecture in old streets that of Old Lnrataati 
the Austrian Riviera is a fine example it is 
adm rably dra vn and harmon ous both m line and 
colour Karl Ludwig Pnnzs Dtr SUrbtnde Tog \ 
tender and s ncere representation of the dying day 
and Emanuel Baschny’s Vor dtm GeuitUr an emo- 
tional rendering of an approaching storm deserve 
part cular m?nt on Eduard Zetsche Rudolf 
Konopa Richard Ere herr von Drasche Eduard 
Ameseder Alfred Zoff Adolf Schwarz, Carl Kaiser 


Herbst, and Carl Onken are other landscape painters 
whose works added to the interest of the exlii 
btion 

Besides the painters above mentioned there are 
others whose work as displajtd at the Kunstler 
haus IS worthy of remark but space will only suffice 
to mention a few names Fnedncli Beck Hugo 
Charlemont Carl lalinnger AlexanderGoltz Hans 
Frank Car! Fischer KBjstand Leo Dehtr Fmst 
Graner and Albert Janesch (who exhibited f r the 
first time and vvhosc Children of tie Inman 
Campagna shovied true psjchologioil penetraton) 
Karl OLjnch of Town Heinrich lomcc Erv m 
Puch nger Hans Ranzoni Mane Amsberg and 
Gustav A Hessl also Isidor Kaufmann whose 
sludiesof Jewish types are full of cneig) and virtngih 
of purpose and reveal a fine poetical jen tr tion 
Nor must \\dhelni Leglers interior picture with 
visus of gardens with flovery beds bejoid be 
omitted vinle m their pulsation of col ur and 
brushwork they were decidedly attractive Hems m 
the exhibition 












PORTRAIT OF FRAU PAULA S." 
BY \V. VIKTOR KRAUSZ 





ttHAT Tilt WHItLPOOLS AKF TCUINC 

In the section of jjtaphic an some \eo good 
work wts shown bj tinous artist* such as Ttnna 
\ Knsimir Hoemes, luigi Kasimir Ludng 
Hesshaimer Irof Ludwig Michtlek, Emil Silver 
Ferdinand Gold and Josef Krzal 

\dditiom\ interest was lent to the eshibilion from 
the fact that three of the rooms were set apart for the 
Hungarian artists belonging to the ‘Mmesthiz, 
v\ssociation < f Budapest, whose works hate neser 
jet been shown at iht kunsilerhaus. The group 
Consists of artists who hate sepanted from the 
Roj-al Societj Budapest, and cKhers who have 
neter belonged to it Mvnj of the pictures shown 
were the propenj of the Rwal Gallerj of Fine 
\rts, Budapest, or pniate collectors, and some 
were pamted manj jear» ago The Hungarian 
guests were admitted tn the same terms as the 
Austrian artists, and much good work was to be 
seen, the chiif exhibitors being Rippl Ronai, Fnnz 
III 


on. pAisTiNO JTf osw Htn oatLi, 

Olgvaj Madar Kneseh Kbrbsftii Zoltan Csciktomat 
Ladislaus kczdikotacs karl kernstock Joliann 
\ aszarj Julius koszlolanji Ferdinand katona, 
Casar Kunwald Oszkai Ghtz Paul Jator, and 
Stefan CsiSk 

On the whole the recent exhibiPon presented a 
sen distmcpiished appearance and now that the 
kunsderhaus members are so advanced in tlieir 
method of disjilaymg works of art, it is to be hoped 
the) wall pursue the liberal pohej which used to 
lend interest to the Secession exhibitions that of 
uivating artists of other nationalities to exhibit 
Since the Hagenbund Societj, which took up the 
discarded mantle of the Secession, was depnved of 
Its exhibition building we have seen but few 
foreigners, so that if the kunstlerhaus will come 
forward and do whit the Hagenbund is now unable 
to do It will be rendenng a signal service to the cause 
of art m \ lenna. A S Llvetus. 
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R ecent designs i\ domestic 

ARCHITECTURE 

The vUustraUons v.e nov. gi\e under this 
head are of country houses of larious dimensions 
and diverse design and situation but before 
descnbing them ne should fike to refer bneflj to 
a pomt raised in a communication from an ar^i 
tect holding an ofScial position in a Midland 
town who thinks that the countrj’ house has re 
ceued an undue share of attention of late m 
journals concerned with domestic architecture and 
that the problem of the small terrace house or 
detached suburban house Y,ath a nartov. fionlage 
has been undulj neglected An explanation is 
not far to seek however For some jears past 
large numbers of wealth) and moderatel) well to 
do people have given up hung m tovvai and had 
houses of varying dimensions built for them in 
more rural surroundings and most of them have 
been w ise enough to avail ihemseh es of ibe services 
of experienced architects On the other hand the 
problem of the terrace-house in town or suburb 
has, as out conespondent tecogtiises been left m 


the hands of the speculative builder but tha^ we 
are sure, is not because of an) reluctance on the 
part of architects to deal wnth this class of dwelling 
but because the economic conditions hitherto pre 
vailmghave militated against their co-operation on 
any extensive scale and consequently throughout 
the thousands of acres that have been covered with 
temce-houses semi-detachcd villas and kindred 
tjpes of dwellings round about our big towns in the 
course of the past ten or twenty ) ears only in com 
paratively few cases have the services of competent 
architects been enlisted The garden cit> 
movement has of course afforded the architect an 
opportunity of co-operating in the erection of houses 
of this class and the town planning movement 
ma) open up further possibilities in this direction 
m the future but at present what w-ith the greatly 
increased cost of build ng and the burdens and 
restrictions imposed b) the legislature the conditions 
seetn to be less favourable than they have been 
for any general improvement in the type of house 
to which our correspondent refers 
The pen and mk sketch on this page is of 
a small countr) house designed b) Mr Harold F 
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Trew, architect of Gloucester, and now in course of 
erection on the Jlendip Hills near Cheddar m 
Somerset Local conglomerate stone is being used 
for thew-alling and the loggia will be pated with 
similar matenal The joinery throughout is to be 
finished white, the windows glazed with lead glazing 
in iron casements Tlie roof will be covered with 
pan tiles The cost of construction, including 
drainage and connection to the water supply of the 
village, will work out about ^£650 The plan is a 
comparatively simple one and provides forapatlour 
of seventeen feet by twelve f<.et three inches, a 
living room of slightly smaller dimensions, and a 
kitchen vnlh the usual offices appropriate to a house 
of this character on the ground floor, and three 
bedrooms on the floor above, of which two corre- 
spond in dimensions to the two rooms below with a 
difference of a few inches in one case 
" Piper s Croft, of which we give a perspective 
view and plan, has been built for Mr Stewart 
Liberty from the designs of Messrs Kemp and 
How of Bloomsbury and occupies a sue about sia 
hundred feet up on the Chiltem Hills with a slope 
to the south It IS built of local brtcls from 
vanous kilns and they have been burnt in such a 
way as to obtain a mixture of tints Parts of the 
building have been earned out in solid 
oak halftimber work to give the ap- 
pearance of growth, and the owner 
was fortunate m having some nice old 
handmade tiles which were uulized 
to advmtage The mam feature in 
the internal portion of the house is 
the hall, winch is designed as the 
principal living room, the 
dinmg room beingvery small 
and used simply as a recess 
for meals and the parlour as 
a private retiring room for 
the lady of the house The 
“den” IS fitted out as a 
wnting room The liall has 
an open timbered roof with 
side corndoTs on the first 
floor fitted with leaded lights 
through which a view is ob- 
tained of the space below 
The fireplaces in this house 
have been carried out in 
local stone, and every en 
deavour has been made as 
far as possible to use local 
matenal only throughout the 
construction All the fittings 


have been specially designed and carried out locally , 
the wrought ironwork having been done by the local 
smith Si< rooms have been provided on the first 
floor The garden has been earned out m the 
same spirit as the house, the paths being laid with 
York stones and bricks and kept somewhat formal 
round the bouse A picturesque effect has lieen 
obtained by introducing a cobble jxived courtyard, 
local stone being used for the purpose 1 he jittrol 
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1 his same colour is used for the baclgrounds of the 
relief niedaJlions o\er the arches of the\ei'antla — 
which are bj Irof Hermann Schubert — reiire 
sentin^ naked )ouths with die emblems of the 
pleasures of a Mlle^gialura life music sport wine 
&.C The strength of the design of the fjftde bes 
in the esquisueness of its proportions and the 
careful delicac) of the moulding of its single parts 
Dr Schubert isexceptionaily gifted in this direction 
Just as a Meunier or a Kodin infuses so much 
breadth and po\er in a small bronze that the 
reproduction of it looks like, the reproduction of 
a life size statue so Dr Schubert casts his compari 
luely small houses m a large quasi monumental 
mould This appears plainly even in the accom 
jianynng \iew when seen from the otlier sde of 
the mer the house looks like a small chateau — but 
It only contains SK rooms (the largest but twtnh fi\e 
feet long) besides the offices i.c The staircase 
hall IS decorated by a large stained ghss window 
which Otto Fischer designed in 1S99 and which was 
reproduced in iHb Studio m the folio ung year 
The house is heated b> a fresh air central heating 
plant which apart from economical reasons is 
adiaiitagcous for the fact that « does away with 


sisible pipes and the ugly apparatus supplying the 
place of stoies in the other system Fireplaces, 
boweier are also proiided though rather for scnti 
mental rcisons than to supjily an actual necessity 
but where they haie been fixed they Ime been 
arranged f>r wood fires only 

aMule German characteristics are embodied in 
the villa just desenbed, those which are revealed in 
the evcellent driwang rcpri duced on p i belong 
to a markedly different type of domestic architcc 
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l Ins same a>l(jur is used for the IxicLgruunds k . f the 
relief medallions mer the irelies of theterandi — 
«hieh ire b> I’rof Hermann Schubert — rt| re 
senling naked }ouths utlh the emblems tf Uie 
jileisure-s of \ Mlle^-gntiir i life niusie sjxwt, \»me 
lec I he slTeTij,tli of the design «if the fai.adc lies 
in the CM]uisiteness of Us pri (lurtK ns md the 
careful delieac) of the moulding, of its single i»rts 
Dr Schubert is e\CLiui< n ilK gifte-d in this dnxi tu n 
Just as i Meunier or i R» din infuse* so inu<h 
breadth and ptmer in a smill bri nre tiut the 
reproduction of it ]<x Ls like the ri | nxlui li m if 
a life sire St Uue so Dr Si hulxrt jsts his i m|i.in 
inel) small houses in a large [Uisim mimental 
mould lilts ap|Kars plnnU eieii m the ic<«ni 
{j.in)ing lieu wiieii sieti from th other side f 
the riser the hi use looks like a sm ill • hAteau but 
It onl) lonlains si\ nxiins (the lirp.est but tviintx fist 
feet long) besides the i ih es Vt I he stun asi 
hall m del orated bj u Urge stunid ghss wmdo" 
iihieh Otto 1 iseher designed 111 i 5 i)j ind«hi*huas 
reprodutenj m Iti> bTenin in the follimmg tear 
Ihe house t» healed b\ a fresh ur etntral lie-iun„ 
plant, whieh aiem frtmi eton niuaf n as* iis is 
ads «\Wue<itls for the fact Uut it dexs aw i> with 


visiblv l«I>es md the u„l> apjsaiAlus suppljm^ the 
place rf stoies m the i tl er swiein lirejlaecs 
howescr, ire dso j n iideek thi tif,!i rather for seiui 
ttien^l re w ris tlvin to su; pi) iii actual iiexe-ssiis, 
but where the) tiase Ixeii li\ed ihea luae liexii 
arranged for wrxxl fires onh 

While (letnun t lunetcristn s are emljodiid in 
the silla )u t iltsrrilxik tli i^e wh rh are resealed in 
the esecMeni <Jriwm„ nj rinluod • n p ir. IkI 
to a nurkiilh ilifTeritit tsjie <f d mistie inhiii-i 
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COOMll^ llOl'iS IN BOHEMIA DESirVCD BV FRANE KRXsNY, ARCIHTFCT 


tore. The design of this little Lountry house in plan of the house js as nearly as possible square, 
Bohemia is in sympathy w«h the style of atchi the letigth the sides being approsvmately thirty 

lecture indigenous to a country peopled by a six feet It is arranged in tivo stones, the lower 
Slav race and permeated by Shv traditions. The one containing a large silting room {f.elka sednice) 
locality in which the house has been built »s full of used as a gcrvetal living room, a smaller one com 
romaniic associations, and is also interesting as inuiucatingimhil(//ifl/d!rir<?«/«), ahiichen(ii/f-^^n<') 
liaving been the headquarters of the Hussite and other offices the stove being built m the wall 
kadet 2isi.a- The house stands m close ptounuty dividing die Vvtchen from the big living room, 
to the nver, the site being on a hill some hundred and thus doing double duty , while the upper 
and fifty feet above it. Simplicity is the keynote stoiy is reserved for sleeping apartments, hath 
of the design, both without and vathiti The wood room, 5.C. The pnnap^l rooms have as usual 
used in the construction of the gables is of local been placed on the sunny side of the house 
origin, the district being one abounding in timber, "Hie architect, FraiW Krasn/, is a Oech but prac 
and old tiles have been used for the roof The tises \q Vienna. 
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STUDIO-TALK 

(From Our Ou.n Corrcponienls ) 

L ondon— T he New English Art Clubs 
recent exhibition wes notable for the 
interest displaced in the decoratiie effect 
of 1 picture This is a change from 
the casual attitude of Impressionism tonurds 
the problem of composition ^Vhen feeling for 
decoration is expressed throughout the entire 
method of malting a picture we haxe something 
which IS a distinct gain to art Unfortunately in 
many of the canxascs in the New English where 
painters trained as realists haxe come in under the 
influence of l’o»t Impressionist thtorj the artists 
have contented themselves with a purposeful 
unrealit) of colour in Uie name of decontion 
grafted on to draughtsmanship and composition in 
which resemblance to reality has been the initiil 
aim There were whole groups of pictures b) the 
new cr school exhibiting with the Club tint expressed 
this mixture of reality and utue.\litv, and seemed to 
point to a fundamental iiubilit) to appreciate decora 
non as in art For tins reason it is more pleasant to 
recall the work nearer to the tndition of the New 
English Art Oub itself in the canvases of Mr 
Wilson Steer Mr McEvoj Mr lonLs, and 
others. 


Among pictures winch should be mentioned as 
contnbutmg to the success of Ure exhibition were 
Fruit Sorters by Mr M\rk Gertlet A Sussex 
Firm b> Mr Ronald Gra> IFomeu folk of 
Barge r$oit b) Mr Charles Stabb The Stables 
Bclooir by Mrs Ralph l‘eto Tlu Valley of the 
Crowh by Miss Alice Fanner Blaenau Fesfiniog 
and The Black Bake b) Miss Elsie McNaught 
The Lesson b> Mr F H S Shepherd The Pink 
Cothgehy Mr Maxwell Armfield tie Stream 
by Mr L L. Brockhurst Preparation for a Party 
b) Mr Fiirlie Harmar A Bu/uh of Artificial 
Floreers by Miss Ethel Elder PtchnunJ Castle by 
Mr David Muirhead Blossom sun and in/st 
CAippenfielJ by Mr Lucien 1 issarro At BoJ/nic 
by Mr Joseph Southall, which we reproduce 
Coirxrsation pteee by Mr Randolph Scliwabe 
View from the R imparts \roiitreutl by Mr 
Hayward 

Perhaps the two most important pictures of the 
exhibition were Mr Wilson Steers i Summer 
Bvemng a lyncal rLpresentaiion of nudes in 
golden Ight in in atmosphcnc 2andsca]>c, and 
Mr Waller Sickerts Enmt — a cmvus of a much 
larger sue llian Mr Sickert generally paints and 
one m which die figures of commonplace human 
types have been interpreted in a simple intenor 
1.9 
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scrae ttiih <;inister insiglit into the empimtSH of 
some people s lues and \uili a mastcrt> dircctncs-. of 
stjle Mr C J Holmes perlnps touched his hn,h 
watermark in Sjl/u Lhnloir huthewosilso 

jiUtresiu g in The Burmni^ Kth> the eum]K>sition of 
which will be ijprecuted in out tcpniducuon 
Another inieresting picture rtjirodiiced is Mrs ) 

G ^\ileatle>s The htkrnipiion Mr C M Gen 
exhibited Uiis )cir with greater success than he has 
eier prexiouslj attained in the tjpe of bn(lsoi[e 
which It lias jeeulnrly identified with his aime 
Mr h H S She{ herds lie id nj a \ouii^ Girl 
Mr Trie C eorges Keturn oj the Dove to the IrA 
Mr ^llon GwjTine-Joness The Old likepherd and 
Mr E Bultars Still Lt/e we arc repnxlucing and 
the reader will be able to 


vihit lie beheied to lx: tiis dut) and he laid down 
so plitiily the tines alon^, wliieh he beheied the 
whole of Ins elf ri oiioht to run, tleat Ins pielures 
must ill be taken ese^uall) import ml illustrjiir ns 
of Ills own ]H.r on il creed uid us helping ei h i ne 
tomike his jHisilioii ui the art wi til m re niteUi 
glide Ills irtistie uuthx k lined lillle thruu^i ut 

Ills and liis pictures lan onlv in lln hgr < f 

commind oicr tcchnie il ileiiets whieh is r i tied 
III them liic preon mi and tieacttiess t i ah 
which was eluricUnstii i ( Ins wi rk in Ins irl r 
}L.irs gaie w ij I Her to freer an I m re s]h ni us 

methods 1 1 1 iir ider le-ehnu i] ]iialiti an 1 i re 

suggcsuie m inner of h milling, hut c i ih I tilt 
pnnnules b> which he was guidid ninii I n 


aj I raise m them qualities 
ofdes gn wl idi entitle them 
to be s ngled out 

The watercolours and 
drawings were perhaps of 
less interest this jear than 
IS con monl) the ease in the 
New English exhibitions 
thougla The Munmpie 
Tlorenee by Mr P S 
Unwin The Grand Canal, 
Venice and Venice, Ponte 
del SS^ Aposioh b) Mr 
Muirhead Bone, The 
Boxers b) Mr ^V Roberts , 
Piclmond Castle by Mr 
Dai id Muirhead, The 
Dislocated Llho o by Mr 
Henry Tonks , Anemones 
bj Mr E Best Floa.er 
Stud} by Miss Amy Kraus, 
and the drawings of Mr 
McEioy are all things to be 
remembered with delight 

In the seres of Ubert 
Moores life works it would 
be d iBcult to say which 
are most definitely charac 
tenstic and which best ex 
plain the purpose and 
intention of his art He 
deioted himself so con 
sistentlv to the expression of 
a certain conception of the 
artists mission he had 
always so clear an idea of 
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clui^a'-J In iht tw 0 pictures w Inch art rtproduccd 
in tins number Tit RtaJtr painted in 18771 and 
Ltrds of the Atr, {tainicd in 1S78, the iranMlioii 
from his caihct 10 his Uux technical nvuxocr can lx, 
clearly <!ecn His studcntlikc earnestness is still 
|)crcepliblc and his circ in l!ic rtalisaliun of detail 
sllu^'S no abatement, but compared ivitli (he Murks 
he product*! elurmg the preecding )cirs iIkm. 
examples ire litter m their nieide uf truiiment and 
111* re amfident in txetuinii , ind ihcj gi'e the 
fullest I romisc of tlic command otcr his materials 
Minch was mi evident in everything he jw ntedtrom 
the middle uf the eighties nnwirdv 

One of the most iiiterestina exl ib tit ns uf the 
just month »v is tlxu 1 f the great hrench draUa,! ts 
mui bteinkn at Uit Leicester Gallery bteinlen is 
the arti t poet of the strexl life uf i in> one of 
tlioo. profound realists ivl om 1 ins al nc i ui pro- 
duct, one wha'c finger seeiiis all the wliile tn 
the very j ulst of life What mos shown in this 
exhibtum well rijrcscnu this, the chief isiicci of 
liiv art, but there were evidences that thevxhib non 
niipht leive been more fully rei rcscntitive of his 


geniuv Ue earned away luwcvcr, a valuable 
impression of die deep sincentv of the trust I ven 
his di^httr work expresses tlut vivid mterut in life 
—even more thin in art — wluch we regret tos.iy 
11 IS cosier to assocute with the work of Uie old 
masters than with tiul of the clever rate who «pnng 
front tile art<cntres of to-ebiy 

\lso It the above gallery a display of rc<xni draw 
ings by the j>cn draughbmm Mastiir should be 
recorded niou^li he tinj,cs his subjects *vaih 
niorbidtu the artists work rcallv is alive, on its 
own fanciful plane, full of witlincss and cliarin of 
execution it is m the stvie <f lltardsiev but 
intensely tndividiul all tlic same 

We cannot reuil any exhibition of the Royal 
Society of I’ortnit Painters which has been less 
interesting limi the present one lew are the 
works Uiat tscajic the commonplace so com 
pletcly have the ideals of the tialninable photo- 
gni[ her obsessed the members Mr Himn„ton 
Nfanns A/ige/j Dtus;iiter of Ca//iu>i tht lion 
\faunet Snlt MVO Mr Waldo Mumv s 
Robtrt FowUr Csg Mr John Livery s Acuhra 
Mr Maunce GrcifTenhaaCn s Porlratt Mr W 
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“THE RETURN OF THE DOVE TO 
THE ARK” BV ERIC GEORGE 
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■•THE BURNING KILN” 
BY C J HOLMES 
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Miss Miriam Deane whose wood print Home work to one nationality, and more than half of the 
we reproduce inasnearl} aspossiblefacsiiDiie beautiful sculpture hall is occupied by exhibits of 
colour and size, is a recent recruit to the Soaety of the work of Belgian sculptors A good deal of it 
Graver Printers in Colour whose annual exhibition is on a small scale, but there is one piece by the 
held a few weeks ago at the Manzi Joyant gallenes late Constantin Mcunier that touches the imagina 
111 Bedford Street contained several examples of non and is full of the deep realities of life Le 
her work Using cherry wood for her blocks and Grtseu shows a miner lying stiff and stark w th 
pnnting them as a rule on Japanese paper she upturned face, while a woman bends over him with 
aims at simplification and limits her work to as few an mtent expression It is a revelation of the 
blocks as possible rarely exceeding three or four, tragedy of death and the depth of human sy mpathy 
and in pnnting she finds it easier to produce flat that has a powerful appeal Another large piece 
tones with a small roller than waih broad brushes by the Comte de Lalaing shows two tigers busy 
Miss Deane lived for some years in Munich and demolishing a captured deer and it is fully ex 
studied in the art schools there pressive of power and ferocity Other outstand ng 

works are the Femmes de Pecheufsai Pierre Braccke 

E dinburgh — C ontmung the practice Rombiuxs £pouvantail Rousseaus LOffiande, 
instituted by Sir James Guthrie the Royal Vanderstappen s Dattd and nmong the Scottish 
Scottish ‘\cademy has th s year thrown Its work Dr MacGillivray’s ir//z-«(T -i btiutifil treit 
doors wide open to invited pictures and meat of a portrait bust 
sculpture A departure m the latter medium of ■ — 

art expression has been made in confiiung the A very considerable portion of the gilleries 
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<li.>ou.d lo luiniing is gui-n up to foreign inntcd 
work, some of which rai ts the iiuestion of whether 
the purpose aimed it is sened b) the examples 
that lu\c been fumi hcii Such irork to be a 
% due to the locil painter ind initrcaimg to the 
public reijuires to hast n rcprcsenuiive ciiucit>, 
and this lus not alwijs been fo'lowcd Ce(tainl> 
one would not wiilmgl) nii>» llrangw^-n s IKne 
Rogancaus Z*i T lUtUt Iliilip Conrurds Iltltn 
anJ Jane, 13csn.tid s churi h intcnc r Pcrlmutlcr’s 
Tc3 -(fW, Obtrteulu.r’s Dime Fernand 

KhnopfTs L En xns \ cth-ieren s Taps 
Modesto Hu) s \[ar N i> Quitnarje or Manams 
/Ki.Awj', but then, m nlnr cin> iscs ilut are not 
wortli the will sjuce tlu.> k uj>\ cspecully when 
It IS borne in mind that ih prutict of keeping a 
low sky line ml pmsidin, i breithin!; spice 


round cadi picture nutcrull) reduces the holding 
capacity of the exhibition 

The Scottish work is on the whole increasingly 
satisficlory Among the y oun^j^r artists the quality 
of style IS more eiidcnt. Colour is richer and 
more forceful driwvng and design take a better 
place md there ts icr> little work of which it cui 
be said that it ciidcnces only a supcrficul prclti 
ncss. Sir James Guthrie $ technique has undergone 
considcnblc modification withm the List year or 
two and his large portrait of the Lady Hermiont 
Stuart standing at tlie foot of \ staircase in a 
baronul mansion is one of the finest creations of 
modem times in its rcsclation of the simplicity and 
beauty of girlhood imid anstocritic surroundings 
Mr E V U oltoi) s portraits of John Karkhope and 
Prof Gevkw. inspired by \ 
similar motive — relation of 
the man to Ins activities — 
both good, and con 
sidtrablc interest attaches 
to his T!ie \folhtr with its 
accentuation of light and 
colour \mong the other 
portraits are interesting 
work by Mr Henry Kerr 
and Mr Robert Gibb, and 
Mr Koben Hope shows 
continued progress in three 
portraits of women Mr 
Piddes Uait has a portrait 
of the norugenanan Earl 
of Haddington, and Mr 
Lavery portraits of the 
Kin^ and Queen, studies 
proUibly for his large pic 
turc at Burlington House 
last year Mr Henry 
Linlolt, now one of the 
masters at the \rt College, 
has a small portrait study 
of the head of a woman 
which has been icquired 
by the Scottish Modem 
/Vris Association, and 
among thd'yqunger 
workers showing excep- 
tional proiyiise in the 
patnung of the figure are 
Mr Davad Alisdn^ Mr 
Cowan Dobson, Mr 
Martine Ronaldson, Mr 
W O Hutchison, Mr J 
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Mumioch Miss Sarx McGre^jOr, and Mjsj> I><>rodij 
Johnstone 

Tie CftldrcH of Lit b) Mr John Duncm is. m 
excursion into Celtic myth the children tlrnen 
forth on the western sets as wild swans form tl c 
centre of a beautifully executed dtsi^ in which 
esen line is fitly placed to form i hirmonious 
composit on and the colour scheme has a symbolic 
sii^nificance Mr blanlcy Cursitors Tuht^kt a 
hrge picture showing a fimilj group of fne iiersons 
se.ited by an open window through which one has 
a glim]3 e of the twinkling lights of a great aly 
warrants the ambitious nature of the effort by one 
who was quite recently a student at the \rt Lolkot 
and Uie Academy has fitly recognised tins by 
gnang it a leading place in one of the rooms Mr 
Charles H Mackies three contiabutions are all 
landscape ^tnn two of them of bnUunlly corus 
eating colour the third a Milage dance by muon 
hgbl, m whtda the effect of motion js happly 
realised Mr George Smith huheno only kno tn 
as an animal painter enters on a new field m ihe 
legctaiU \farlKt Bruges ut which the xattUly 
which characterises his otlier work is abundantly 
manifest not only in the strength of its colour but 


Its hobt ind sludt Ibt Ci/Zer On <( Mr Gemniell 
Huiclnson not quite accurite m its t tie seeing 
that the two fisher girlx ire carrying hsh and not 
oysters IS the fullest realisation he lias yet acliieied 
of -in o|xai iir effect with brilli nit sunshine and i 
breeze swayang the fi^jtircs Mr Mirsliall 
IJrown also depicts fislierlife succtssfulU in his 
Tikrsof the Sei with men and wtmen laming 
ashore the lianest of fish from the beaehc I 1 lats 
It coiiuiiis greiter purity of col lur th,in he has 
hitherto been aceustoined to use Mr Ribcrt 
Itumss Loot IS a cleier study of the nu ie the 
woman seated on a bed strewn with otii r j ils uf 
war Mr 1’ W \dain contributes i firilur tries 
of ibreC intcnrrs each of Uiem distin„ui hid b\ 
llieir refned colour harmonics and artistie mnge 
nient of ol)|eets. 

In the domain of pure landscape Mr | Luton 
Wingate has jiroJuted nothing finer ih in Si i et on 
the Hills a mouiland oxer which falls the ibdued 
light filtered ilirough a hc3V7 bank of clouds I he 
intense autumnal glow of sunset on a forest of 
buches among the mountains is realised wtiti great 
unity by Mr James Cidenhead in his Zn/ry/urtu/', 
a title not <iuiie desertpute if literally api lied 
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Mr J \\’hitdaw Hamilton has been particularl) 
successful u his Rithmond Cast/e in conieying the 
expression of solidity and strength, both by com 
position and colour and similar features m respect 
to colour disooguisb bis Jlsi Curtr's iard Eye 
moutk, Mr IV Y Macgregor’s Street tn Fuen 
Urrabia nbiates Kith brilliant light and colour and 
Mr Robert Gibb la his Ckureh and Vonasterv oj 
Si /hr/urr has mthgreatbieadthofscyleeApressed 
the digmCy of the pile of buildup Khich ctokhs 
the steep cliSs at Assisu Mr Robert Nobles 
iVeer on the Tyne is an effectnc composition in 
cool colour, and the late Mr Campbell Noble is 
represented by one of his finest Dutch watenrays 
Mr James Paterson, mth his customary Tcrsanlrty 
translates three difi’erent aspects of Nature, Mr 
Mason Hunter exhibits a poetic lersion <A Edm 
burgh Castle, and there are mteresung landscapes 
by Mr W D McKay Mr ^V M Frazer, Mr 
George Houston, Mr VV S Mat^eorge Mr Alex 
Roche, Mr R. B Nisbet, and Mr Campbell 
Mitchell. Mr VVm Walls is effecntely dramatic 
in The Wolft Tong Howl jrom OonaJaskdt Shore, 
an impressiv e mght scene. 

In the water-oolour room, m addiQoa to a 
senes of drawings by the late Mr Joseph Ciawhall 
there is beautiful quality m woth by Mi R. B 
Nisbet, Mr Robert Bums, Mr James 


Mr Edwin Alexander, and the late Miss Preston 
Maegoun, while the blacl-aod white room contains 
fine trofL by Sargent, Muirhead Bone. Orpen, 
WiUiam Strang, and Charles Sims, including a 
stud) for Mr Sims s picture, 711 c A- E 

T oronto —The Forty second \niiual Ex 
bibitioo of the Ontario Soaety of Artists 
has recently been held m this city 
This Soaety, the pioneer art assoaa 
non of the proiince, was instituted in iS;*, 
and incorporated in 1877 and 1S9S The roll of 
members contains thirty six names, of whom a 
dozen are women artists, and as many more non 
members yomed in this year's display The out 
standing note was the worL of the new school of 
youi^er painters, bnder the leadership of ilr A 
Y Jachsoo, who has worked in French studios, 
some six or seren nsmg men haie agreed to follow 
the Norwegian French protagonists of crude form 
and emphatic ihuminabon. They use coazse caoras 
and pamt with fat, fiat brushes The effect is that 
of raised embroidery, or appltqui work, with sharp 
contrasts of Lgbt and shade and crashing bars of 
coloor Whether this style of pamtmg will become 
popular tt is impossible to say anyhow, as a feehng 
after forable expression it is worthy of attention 

Turning to more orthodox paudings, Mr W M 
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Cutts s Allanlxe RolUrs was the marine picture of Among other pictures of excellence were Mrs. "W M 
the >ear the plaj of opal tinted sunshine up<ai the Cutts $ A Dartmoor Rarm, Mr C M Man!) s TAo 
iridescent spray, and the duller spume of the yhy Heart of It — another Dartmoor study — ^^rs. 
churning deep, being excellently rendered Across G A Reids decoratne panel, Autumn Dres Mr 
the Room was a xery attractne canxas by Mr F McG Knowles An Autumn Dtemng, Mr 
Thomas \W Mitchell, and Mr Tom Thompsons F M Bell Smiths The Silvery Tide — the Thames 
twoexhibitswerebolhstnkingintreatment Axeiy at Waterloo Bridge — Mr ThomasAFnpps Uhere 
brilliant camas was Mr A Siuor Cot^ s 714e At.c/' Snows and Suns and Mad iVtnds Veet (ML 
Magog-, Slierbrooke His well known skill in snow Sheol in the Rockies) and Mr R S Gagens 
elTccts was further evidenced by the blaze of red Sunlit Rochs, an Atlantic coast stud) J E. S 
gold sunset upon the cold stream, its banks and 

buildings Mr Owen Staples gaie quite a Turner 1 'XARIS — As mediums of expression etching 
esque effect to his October Mist a subtle colour and wood-engraving have lately been en 

blend of nver mist factory smoke and sunshine I a vigorous populanty m Tans. 

IVithin the List few months new and 

Prominent among the figure pictures was Miss vaned societies have grown up and launched their 
Florence CaTl>les Son and Heir, and among the exhibitions all of which have contained work of a 
portraits Mr E W Gntz s Portrait of Hmself, fat desirable charm Amongst the larger displa)s that 
the National Gallery, Ottawa Mr H Bnttons of the Premier Salon Internationale dc la Gravure 
Hihermans IF»/« was notewotthy — an old woman 9'^suulc held in the Marcel Bemhevm Gallunea, 
mending a fishing net in a squalid sunlit hut was selectively interesting As in all intcniational 
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c\hibiuons ihere were man) things here ihichhad 
the appearance of hat mg ^traj cd in on n ueanwme 
reputation llteir jvDSiiwn on tlie walls, howc\« 
in no wa) hindered ones apprcaanon of ibeir 
creatni. comiunions Bj ihcir strong comixjsitional 
massing the wood-aigratings and etchings of J 
CfiamjKommunal at once arrested utcniion and 
on close obsertation ibc) still retained their 
first impression losing nothing b) ones additional 
interest m each subject and its unique tech 
nijue Verhaps osing lu the associations wo 
attach to the wood jirints in colour e\ecutedwitha 
predominance of dark masses, those seem to hast 
the most Listing appeal which interpret certain sad 
phases of 1 ft. or stron^ dramatic situations and 
iaS 


effects and among prints which arouse ones 
emotions in this wa) it would not be indiscreet to 
place Utowi of G Gobo and C J Hallo but 
thot^h their names are tlius linked together each is 
an inditiduil artist evhibitmg work with a distinct 
personahlj The aceompanjaiig illustrations of the 
wwkof these artists are front prints eshibited in this 
jeais Salon of die ‘'ocietti \itionale des Beaux 
\rls Atnon^st other exhibitors work which com 
pelled more than a hurried glance one must add 
the poetical and tiaOrous etchings of R Gnllon 
and the sensiu\el> delicate work of Maurice 
kchener while interesting contnbutions from other 
than French artists included some etcliiii£,s bj 
J Ga\m and two artists ahead) well known to 
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A TRIBORD” I ROM \N 
ETCHING D\ C J HALLO 
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readers of The Studio — Herman V. \\ ebster and 
F M ■^mington. 

Vmongst the paintings in the Old Salon by 
French artists whose contnued predilection for 
a particular sketching ground obviates the necessity 
for s gnature or catalogue to identify them the 
pictures of Fernand Maillaud are al\\a)s altractue 
His Scene du Bcrr^ is a typical example of the 
work which places him amongst the notable pamters 
of this peaceful and much loved old French 
province In th s romantic region he still f nds an 
inexhaustible store of inspiration and few artists 
who resort thitlier interpret its charms with the 
same insight and fidelitj as he 

Despite the Q^iixinaQae heard at. tfc.e.\oajigita».wMX 
of this jear’s two Salons that pictures by \mencan 
artists had not received the same generous placing 
as m the former )cars one found on exominaton 
very little appreciable difference, except perhaps 
that where a well known pauiter had lost a lesser 


Known man had gained Almost invanabl} the 
discontent expressed at the vernisia^e soon gives 
place to contenL The significant difference between 
the two Salons remains much the same the OldSalon 
adhering to its traditional parDality for the academic, 
^egoncal anecdotal and realistic painting mostly 
Iqr good workmen while the New Salon apart 
(torn Its more modem outlook and reticent hanging 
is generally speaking more refined Be this as 
it may hovever the two pictures, including the 
tme here reproduced, which Mr Richard Miller 
enntnbutLd to the Old Salon, where they were 
^ccllently hung desene unstinted praise both 
pemg well ahead of anything he has previously 
shown Max Bohm too in his sole evli bit also 
^titled Spring cleverly handled a dillicult com 
^siuoa of nutina in. gpW«x cot/iiiM., mnra 
Doheal perhaps by its certain classical forms and 
siropl aty 

In the New Salon certain pictures by Vmencan 
artists as well as exhibiting on unfailing energy 
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wcfu amonoSt ihe mos.! disUngmshei The fou* 
bnlliani CO our djspb}s b\ F C Fnesekc at race 
1 laced him in the front rank of \mencan artists, 
and no open air sunl j,ht stud es m the exhibition 
«i,re more genuine]) attractive than hi* Imus an 
For subtle uncommon personalitj rae is 
trebi) interested in the a ork of M)Ton Barlow bis 
del cjhc m blues and debcate nolets has for jears 
been a promineni characteristic of his work and to 
judjjC b> their contnbutions to the t\o Mlons 
m recent times it would seem to be a scheme 
to tt h ch almost all \nicncan exhibitors are paruaL 
1 am not in an) wa) condemning tt on the con 
trarv it is mtensth interesting What 1 remember 
most cicarl) in the Old Salon is the delightful blue 
nolet and pale veilow colour scheme m the 
excelknil) composed Chmt iht La^rt bx 
H O Tanner and u vas also \ scheme that 
fascinated one in Lts traxaxUtun d* la mr one of 
two works cvhibued b) John "Noble m the New Mion 

But one mieht 1 tiger n 
d&finueh Jeanmg here and 
ihtrt wirk dcservnno of 
more than a bnef cata 
loguing m vhich categor> 

I should undoubted!) tn 
elude in the New ^lon, 
f Ro) H Brown 
i la Forlt and Safins et 
Ptuflttrs a IX dunts E 
Cucucls Lt Dljdur, and 
the work of Charles U 
Hawiliomc George Flmcr 
llrownt, George Ober 
tcufilr, Edwin Scott, and 
J U Hopkins and in the 
Old Salon The Grand 
Cam/ It me b) Walter 
Cnifin, Ze pant lu crfpus 
(ale b) Harr) \ an der 
Wt)utn Murra) Bewk) s 
I dlle de \otl and \anp 
H T Ihishmans Porlrnt 
and K t\ons de Solet! L. I) 

Connell s I Samf Jiff am 
and 1 C Doughert) s 
Lcntrte du /i//a^f and Zc 
■k-rr I- V. 1 

D resden _ 

The recent cx 
h,b,.,on of 

modemfrcnch 

j ictures at Dre-sdtn far 
>S4 


exceeded m importance the ordinar) shows of a 
cimilar descnption which have been held at all 
tpe art-centres of German) dunng recent )ears. 
One or two important firms in Berl n lute 
systematical!) interested their customers ui the art 
the French impressiomst school for about a 
dozen )ears now and have brought a good deal of 
It over here where it has found willing bu)ers. 
But It IS an open secret that most of the pictures 
thus imported constituted the residue of the stock 
111 hand of certain firms W orks not valued b) the 
collectors of their ovni counti) often found a read) 
s^e with us Most of the exhibitions in German) 
were supplied b) dealers vnth this kind of material 
but the Dresden show held at Vmold s Galltne* 
dunng \pnl and Ma) drew upon collections of an 
older standing and managed to secure the loan of 
about one bundrecl and hit) pictures manv ol 
vjhich would do credit to anv public muscuni of 
the highest standing 
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Ihe e\]iibnion started %nth Gencatilf, Delacroix, 
Daumier, and Courbet Then came Corot, Millet, 
and Manet, foUov.ed by Monet, Pissarro Rencar, 
and Sisk) Degas and Cezanne, Gauguin and 
\ an Gogh brought tlie shaii down to our own 
days Toulouse Lautrcc, Guys and Jean Louis 
retain close the lii>t of those represented The 
mere enumeration of these eighteen names sultices 
to indicate that the exhibition, in the arrangement 
of which seieral wellXnown museum authonties 
toolv a hand was \ery select 

One of the principal contributors was Dr son 
Dietel, who is now by inhentancc, the possessor of 
the Meyer collection, which was brought together 
about sixty years ago Meier besides buying a lot 
of works thought hiohlv of at their time but scarcely 
iicfd m esteem to<fay turned fits attention to the 
school of Fontainebleau There are quantities of 
forged Corots abroad and so it is especially satis 
factory to find in the Meyer collection a splendid 
specimen of the liarbizon 
master's landscape painting 
the authenticity of which 
can neter be a matter of 
doubt, fur It was bought 
and placed m this codec 
tion at a time when Corot 
was scarcely known and no 
one would hate found it 
worth bis while to attempt 
a forgery The Meier col 
lection has neier been ex 
ploitcd, and is to this day 
not at all well knowTi thus 
It tiappens that the picture 
in question is not men 
Uoiied m Robaud; 
loguc, for ho neier heard 
of It 

Herr ion Seidlitz was 
another important con 
tnbutor He collected 
seieral fine examples of 
Degas early in the nineties, 
when only icry few people 
hdd this nustcr in any 
esteem Ihe Lydia, a 
small full lengtli of a lady' 
looking through an 
glass IS a 
wt rk for Degas 
not be surprised 
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attnbuted to Daumier It is low toned and of 
most fascinating workmanship The Gitl in the 
Bath and The Toikt are spleiodidlj clutactenstic 
examples of Degas wellknoini ‘blonde manner 
of painting 

\nwiog the Corots the most interesting besides 
the Meyer landscape, were the Portrait J a Lad\, 
holflengthonablick background, owned b\ Mr O 
bchmitz,and The belonging to Consul 

Melchers of Bremen This latter work one would 
likewise be ready to attnbute to the great Daumier, 
if it happened to be unsigned Vmoiij, the 
Daumiers the Jf'hggw/, troisicme elassc ind two 
pictures of Baihtri — owtit.d by Roihermuiidi and 
Schmitz — were particularly worthy of not ct pic 
tures in which draughtsmanship rt-cedes bcfi re the 
painters skiff in a most fascinating maniitr ihe 
Return from \[arktt also in Mr bchmitr ^lOsses- 
Sion IS wonderfully monumental and grand in its 
handliDg m spite of the smallness of the iiinas 
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unsophisticated people 
may have looked at the 
painting for a long time 
without discovering the 
mirror The small paint 
ing of Le Gamtn corre- 
sponding to Manet s 
etching and lithograph of 
the same name was pro- 
duced at a time when 
Go)a and Daumier in 
flueiiLcd Manet s colour 
One of the most wonder 
ful pictures in the show 
was the small Jetty %t 
Boulo fie in Mr Schmitzs 
t.a}!ection Fhis repre 
sents the ideal which 
Manet and after him 
''"histler estracted from 
^ clasquez s handling and 
colour I he Bassm 
No one was represented better in this exhibition d 4tca<hoit ovned by Cassirer at Berlin was 
than Courbet the best of his landscapes hailing very ncarl) as good The portrait of the cntic 
from tlie collection of Mr Schmul who likewise AlUft U olff, though scarcely pushed bejond 
owns an interesting half 



length of a lady seated by 
Courbet None of these 
however nor Mr Schuttes 
'Magtwltiis can be said to 
equal the hne Courbets 
which recent!) made the 
round of Germany in the 
collection of Mr Nenies, 
lately dispersed Nor did 
the Cezannes, upon the 
whole, come up to those 
Nemes once owned 

Among the Manets the 
pthc de risislawe was the 
well known Bar au Fvlus 
Ber^eres To be quite 
honest one must admit that 
the picture enjoys a slight!) 
better reputation than it de 
serves MI the bnllimc} 
of handling dots not dis 
guist the fact that the real 
idea of the picture viz. that 
wlnt wc see in Uie back 



ground is the reflection in 
a mirror does not appear 
phinl) I am sure man) 


(ASX COIOMCA (coktile) bv iovanm sattori 

f Oflle Itei <J Lgo Q/el/i—B) eourusy ef the Cva Ed In e isdf 
ft«rii e) 
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the first suges, i as also excellent and c*lremcly 
interesting 

There nas hardl> anjthing more than sketches 
b> Delacro \ to be seen, though some of these were 
fasanatmg enough, merelj because of their bcin^ 
preparator) studies for such famous pictures as The 
Death of '^ardar apul is The Bndt of ih^ios and 
La Gnce exptrait sur les iwnes de VissoIoMghi 
\mong the Gcncaults, The TrumpeUr was a 
picture of first importance The dramatic coloia 
t on IS so sital a feature of th s \sork that no black 
anduhitc reproduction can do it anything like 
justice One of the princijjal Renoirs, on thcolher 
hand Pipils of the Pans Consenatorp of ^fustc 
seems tinted rather than painted and the drawmg 
IS b) far the main feature It is an carl> work 
incl mng somewhat to Manet, and contrasiin^, 
strangely with the luminous complicated coloration 
of Renoir’s later st)Ie \n At the Piano Lasers m 
a Hood Portrait of the Countess Pour/a/is {es '■ned 
b> Mr Rothermundt) thetiMd occasionally some 
t hat sentimental, colour harmonics east) cnemde 
deficiencies m draimg which catch ones e>e 
hoicvcr if one sees only a halftone reproduction 
of such cantases Cam lie Pissarro and Mfrcd 


Sisicy were excellently represented b} fine, bright 
and airy specimens of their dclictte sunny art 
But this was, of course, comjiarativcl} easy, for it is 
not yet become scarce H U S 

F lorence — - when impressionism made 
Its first appearance m I ranee ns 
pioneers were, as all the world knows 
greeted with a storm of dcnsion \fier 
long and senous struggles their art came to the 
front and is to day fully recognised as the great 
ocijuisition of the last century \S iih the names of 
Manet, Monet, Renoir Sisley, I)L(,as, ( uzanne, 
I issarro and other cliampions of the ne \ srh xil 
one often finds two more — those of IJ 1 1 n and 
Dc \uus, both of them Italians wh j furnu. 1 jiart t f 
a particular nucleus of Italian artists nh i lv|k used 
the cause of Impressionism B Idini and J)e 
Nittislufdehiefly in I ans and therefore the r lork 
came to be better knom and ipprc lattd tiun 
that of others of their country men 

In Italy itself the political struggles which bce,an 
m the middle of the nineteenth century absorbed 
public attention, and only a few connois eurs 
realised the mcnis of the forerunners of the modem 
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rao^enlent m painting in their oim country But 
from the Alps to the most southern point of Sicily 
a resolution nas taking place m art asuell as m 
politics In eser) prosince the new mosement 
was discussed and taken up by a fe\ sincere 
artists Following the tradition of their great 
ancestors, Giotto ^^assaccIo Piero dclla Francesca 
and others their only true aim ras to create true 
art In the works the} produced there is no trace 
of imitation either of their French conlcniporanes or 
one another Little they cared for the approaal or 
disapproial of the public or the academic repre 
sentatnes of art Florence became the centre of 
the movement and while De Isittis and Boldim 
emigrated to France some of the others remained 
in their native count/} Ihe} used to meet in a 
small cafe which soon acquired considerable 
notr nety as a resort of these cliampions of the new 
movement and many guats who came fora vuitto 
Florence joined in tlie hvdyand sometimes even 


storm) dicussions which were held there on art and 
politics 

^\mongstth sgroup of artists wasGiovanni Fatten 
He was undoubtedly the most diaraclenstic and 
sincere of tlie Florentine macc/tajuolt as they are 
called Bora at Legiiora in 1825 of poor parents 
he had all through his life a hard struggle to get 1 
Jiving But he would not saenhee his convictions 
for temporary success and fought pluckily against 
the stale traditions of the official schoob of painting 
Fatten s school was nature and thenumerous works 
he produced under the direct inspiration of that 
instructor are a testimony to the efficacy of her 
teaching They are so true and com-j/jcing and 
executed m so simple and so personal a manner 
that one cannot but feel suqinsed at the long time 
the artist had to wait before his talent was rccogmiscd 
m Italy He died in 190S after an acovt and 
*39 
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simple life. He Mas married three timc'< but liad 
no children 

FatWKv's eatli v.orl,R include miUvw^ sub- 
jects 'Ihc countrj su-arrned uith soldiers at that 
time, and the artists eagle eje uas aitractcd by the 
great variety of uniforms and attitudes he eii- 
countered) and he made a large number of i>encil 
sketclius m his note book and occasunully an 


oil sketch on a wooden panel. The puhlu , though 
not quite satisfied with his drawing, look a fancj to 
these subjects and if in later dajs he was able 
to find juti cuougU to Use on, it on occouat of 
the v.-irious orders rcccnedfrom the got eminent for 
largo battle pictures. The artist himself, howeier, 
soon ouutepjicd the ide.-! of becoming an expert in 
the craft of lu’niting militai)’ subjects. He realised 
that true an had no fixed range of subject or 
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method of treatment His later work »\-\e rtnurk 
ahiu for tth \ancl> of subjcel \nd medium He 
used oil and i\ater<olour |w*>t(.l pen and ink and 
1 cncil as well as the etching needle and among hi-> 
subjects we find portraits of f iir wo nen toilers < f 
the field animals straw stacks architeeture iiid 
eien simple masses of stone \r t all of Ins w< rk 
IS perfect, but considenng his lar^e produetion the 
([uantit) of excellent work he accomplished i 


r ^ s/ h^n ,) 

uetmialnne. and m cier>lhmg he [ircHluce I his 
mdix leluality can l»c rcecgniscd \s remaiked l>> 
()searGhi}.lu in his inirodut ti m to the line xi lume 
ofrej r< ducuons whiih the publishing tirm ofSelf lus 
receiul) cinsunted ti the meinor> of Uie am l, 
It would Ik tO-Mer to c p> one r f I Ition s \ etiuse s 
dun one of his [1 m ris] frigments <f si nc 
s > entircl} is the result due t ilhe unrun ci jus aiti n 
of the brush < r jKtinl a% guided bx the lund in 
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expressing the ner\ous impulse excited b> an 
exceptional state of mind This well known painter 
closes his appreaation by claiming for Fatton a 
place in the great traditions of true painting and 
certainl) he desenes to be ranked as at least, the 
equal of the great French leaders of the Itnpres 
sionistic School S R 

B ERLIK — In the domain of the fine arts it 
conimonl) Iiappens that men who possess 
real talent and indixiduaUty arc fated to 
wait long years before their merits are 
reaignised and often indeed that complete success 
which IS made possible b) perfect freedom of action 
and unhindered dexelopment of personality is 
ixahscd only m later years Such however has 
not been the fate of Rudolf kacsbach who is 
among the small number of German sculptors on 
wliom recognition has been bestowed in the early 
<)tars of their actual) Bom in 1873 at Munchen 
Gladbath in the Rhine countrx he studied at the 
\cadcmies of Hanau and Brussels and then worked 
by himstlf for a few )ears 
at Dussuldorf, the chief art 
centre of the Rhenish jirii- 
Vinces From i904onwards 
he has had a studio in Berlin 
and has devoted himstll 
pnncipall) — though b) no 
nlcans excliisuelj— to the 
production of those smaller 
works of sculpture towhith 
wuappl) the term Kkin 
plastik, such as the figures 
reproduced m the acconi 
lunjmg illustrations 

In all the works of this 
sculptor there lurks v 
peculiar sense of xiuilil) 
which evokes sjinjiath) 
and u IS no doubt because 
of this (luilil) in Ins plastic 
creations that tin.) have 
from the very first appealed 
Ml strongly to those pus 
sissiiij^ artistic susceplibili 
tics He docs not make 
It his funaion to portray 
the sturdier ruder types of 
humanity m winch brute 
force and massue proiior 
lions an. the salient charac 
tcnstics, but exercises liis 


art in modelling male figures of well knit, noble form 
and the smooth and graceful lineaments of the 
female figure ks examples of the latter it is only 
necessary to refer to the works here illustrated 
and since reproductions such as these ore more to 
the purpose than any eaqilanatory commentary, 
further remarks thereon would be superfluous 
But as already stated, Kaesbachs work is not 
confined to the modelling of the female figure 
and besides the mile subject — vrhich with its firm, 
erect attitude is really far more imposing — he has 
also accomplished much good work in animal 
sculpture \n excellent e.xample of this is his 
bronze e<{uestnan study In the Pond while of his 
studies of the male sex there arc two which should 
be mentioned as displaymg the racy vigour which 
distinguishes his work — one the figure of a wrestler 
and the other that of 1 fencer both erect, wiry 
types of manhood which convincingly attest his 
executive capacity 

For 1 number of years post kaesbachs sculpture 
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T he lav figure on the 

ART OF COLLECTING 

“A\h\t is a colleaor?'’ said the Man wjth 
\he Red Tie “ he a man blessed wjtb a genuine 
love of art or is he only a professional dealer in 
disguise ^ ” 

“ Both tj pes exist,” replied the Art Cnuc “ Both 
play a considerable part in the affairs of the art 
\iorId, both count for something in the artists 
concerns '' 

“And both, I suppose, have to be reckoned with 
by the men who follow the artists profession and 
seek to make a living out of art,” rejoined the Man 
with the Red Tie 

“Certainly they have,' agreed the Cntic “The 
collector who takes a real interest in art is of great 
importance to the artist Upon him the artist 
depends to a large extent for hts subsistence If 
there were no collectors the artist would be in a 
rather bad case and would have few chances of 
disposing of his work 

“ Oh, I can quite see that, admitted the Man 
with the Red Tie, “but do you not think the 
collector is only too often a dealer openly or in 
thm disguise, or else merely a faddy person, with 
more or less perverted opinions, who encourages the 
wrong type of art’” 

“As I have said before, both types exist,” 
repeated the Critic " Ihe collector who buys for 
a nsG and sells his possessions directly they go up 
in value, is common enough I do not rank him 
very high because he is after all only a speculator 
and his position is simply that of an Intermediary 
bawttn the artist and the man who is honestly 
fond of art ” 

“Is there anything wrong m buying for a rise’” 
broke in the Plain Man “ W hy should not a man 
who Ins a knowledge of art use that knowledge to 
Ills own adv antage ’ ” 

“ Because, as it seems to me, the speculator ui 
art work cannot really be a lover of it,” returned 
the Critic “WTiat you call his knowledge of art 
IS only an understanding of the art market He 
buys lliings not neces<;anly because they are good, 
hut because he knows that they are in demand 
and therefore easy to sell again ” 

“III that he shows that he has his fair share of 
business capacity, he only follows the ordinaty 
commercial rules,” said the Plain Man “ I do not 
blame him for that ” 

"But 1 blame him for appljmg to art m such a 
coldblooded manner what you call the ordinary 
commercial rulLS,” cried tlie Man wuli die Red 
170 


Tie “What possible' connection can there be 
between art and commerce’” ^ • 

“Unfortunately, a very close one nowadays," 
sighed the Critic “That is why I lament the 
existence of the collector who spends his whole 
time in watching the fluctuations of the market and 
IS always ready to sell at a profit, he perpetuates 
this connection and makes people think it is ex 
pedient, if not necessary ’’ 

“What sort of collector would be more useful , 
what kind of man would you have in his place’” 
asked the Plain Man 

“I would have the man who buys art work' 
because he loves it and wants to possess it, ’ declared^ 
the Cntic, “1 would have the man with a genuine' 
appreciation of art and the courage to back his ow n 
Opinion against the market Even if he is a faddy 
person with unaccountable convictions; who buys 
what you and I may think the wrong tvpe of art, 
he IS of more use in the world linn thi. com 
mercially minded man ’ 

“Surely if he buys bad art he txertives the 
wrong influence and does more harm than good,” 
protested the Plain Man 

“The man who bepns by buying bad art need 
not continue to buy it all his life,” replied the Cntic 
“ 1 he art of collecting, like other arts, is partly 
inborn, partly a matter of education Your true 
collector learns by his mistakes and improves with 
expencnce If he has in him the nght mstiiict for 
judging art he will develop it sure enough and will 
soon acquire the discnmmating taste which will 
enable him to make a right selection and to fulfil 
his true mission in the world ” 

“Oh, you think he has a mission,” said the 
Man with the Red Tie 

“Of course he has,” exclaimed the Critic “A 
higji mixsion too > On him lies the responsibility of 
maintainmg the best traditions of art, of preserving 
from oblivion the work that counts, of encouraging 
the artists who are too sincere to keep always an 
eye on the market \\ hat greater mission could he 
have?" 

“Vou seem to think that he ought never to 
consider his own interests at a\l,” grumbled the 
Plam Man 

“On the contrary, he should consider his own 
interests first,' declared the Critic, “but his 
lutellectual not his commercial interests, his tastes 
and convictions not his profit and loss account 
If hois a true collector, he vvill buy what is good, 
whether il is marketable or not, simply because he 
knows it is good ” 
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HE LAY FIGURE ON THE 
ART OF COLLECTING 

HAT IS a collector?” Man with 

nhe Red Tie “Is he-a man blessed wjthagenume 
lose of art or is he only a professional dealer in 
disguise? ’ 

“ Both ij pes exist," replied the Ait Critic “ Both 
play a considerable part in the affairs of the ait 
world, both count for somethir'g m the artist’s 
concerns ’ 

“ And both, I suppose, have to be reckonedwith 
by the men who follow the artists profession and 
seek to make a living out of art,” rejoined the Man 
with the Red Tie 

“Certainly they have,’ agreed the Critic “The 
collector who takes a real interest m art is of great 
importance to the artist Upoii hmi the artist 
depends to a large extent for hiS subsistence If 
there Mere no collectors the artist Mould be in a 
rAlher bad case and would haxc few chances of 
disposing of his w ork ’ 

“ Oh, I can quite see that, ‘ admitted the Man 
with the Red lie “but do you not think the 
collector is only too often a dc^ilcr openly or in 
thin disgyiise, or else merely a f;tddy person, w-ith 
more or less pen erted opinions, who encourages the 
wrong type of art?" 

“As I hate said before, both types exist,” 
repealtxl the Cntic. “The collector who buys for 
i rise and sells his possessions dnectly they go up 
in xalue, is common enough I do not rank him 
scry high because he is after all only a speculator 
and his position is simply that of an inlermedury 
between the artist and the man "ho is honestly 
fond of art ’ 

“Is there anything wTong m boymg for a rise?" 
bfoVe inlbe Tlain Alan "l^h) should not a man 
who has a knowledge of art use that knowledge to 
Ills own adianiage ? ” 

“Because, as u seems to me, the speculator in 
.irt work cannot really be a lover of it,” returned 
the Cntic “What you call his knowledge of art 
IS only an undersLindmg of the art market He 
buys things not necessanly because they are good, 
but because he knows tlut they are in demand 
and therefore easy to sell again " 

“In tliat he '•hows that he has his fair share of 
business capacity , he only follows the ordinary 
comiuereial rules,” said the Plain Man “ I do not 
blame him for ilui " 

“But 1 blame him for applying to art m such a 
coldblooded manner what you call the ordinary 
commercial rules," cned the JJan with the Red 


Tie “A\hat possible connection can there be 
between art and commerce ’ ” ^ • 

"Unfortunately, a very close one nowadays,” 
sighed the Cnttc “That is why I lament the 
existence of the collector who spends his whole 
tune m watching the fluctuations of the market and 
IS always ready to sell at a profit, he perpetuates 
this connection and makes people think it is ex 
pedient, if not necessary ” 

“What sort of collector would be more useful, 
wliat'kmd of man would you 'Have in "his place V'’ 
asked the Plain Man 

“I would have the man who buys art work- 
because he loves it and w ants to possesk u,” declared 
the Cntic, “I would have the man with a genuine' 
appreciation of art and the courage to back his own 
opinion against the market Lven if ht is a faddy 
person with unaccountable convictions who buys 
what you and I may think the wrong tvpe of art, 
he IS of more use m the world than the com 
mcrcially minded man ’ 

“Surely if he buys bad art he exercises the 
wrong influence and does more harm than good,' 
protested the Plain Man 

“The man who begins by buying bad art need 
not continue to buy it all his life," replied the Critic 
“The art of collecting, like other arts, is partly 
mbom, partly a maUet of education Yout true 
collector learns by his mistakes and improves with 
experience If he has in him the right instinct for 
judging art he will develop it sure enough and will 
soon acijuire the discriminating taste which will 
enable him to make a nght selection and to fulfil 
his true mission in the world ’ ' 

“Oh, you think he has a mission," said the 
Man with the Red Tie 

“Of course he has," exclaimed the Cntic “A 
high mission tool On him lies the responsibility of 
maintaining the best traditions of art, of preservnng 
from oblivion the work that counts, of encouraging 
the artists who are too sincere to keep always an 
eye on the market What greater mission could he 
have"*” 

“You seem to think that he ought never to 
consider his own interests at all,” grumbled the 
Plam Man 

“On the contrary, ho should consider his own 
interests first," declared the Cntic , “ but his 
intellectual not his commercial interests, his tastes 
and convictions not his profit and loss account 
If he IS a true collector, he will buy what is good, 
whether it is marketable or not, simply because he 
knows It IS good ” 
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T he society of mural 
DECORATORS AND PAINTERS 
IN TEMPERA 

Architecture, though nght\y caWed 'The 
Motlier of the Arts, cannot attain to her fullest 
splendour without her children , the very arts she 
has called into existence are now necessary to her 
ovni well being, mthout them she remains,dignificd 
It may be, but shorn of her graces and bared of 
those embellishments that enhance and accentuate 
the quahtics that render her most admirable 
Carving and colour, though not essential to the 
mam object a building has to serve, are however 
essential to that sense of completion which high 
avilisation demands as a necessity in great efforts 
Not only does high avilisation give nse to this 
demand, even barbanc peoples revel in splendour 
of pattern and colour All points therefore 
to architecture and her children walking hand 
m hand and forming a community of self interest 
each being dependent on the other, and drawing 
health and life from each other 
Unfortunately the commeraal spirit that has 
swept over the world during the last century ihit 
devils philosophy which preaches that the end and 
atm of all thmgs is ‘ to buy in the cheapest n arkei 


and sell in the dearest, seems to have led among 
other evils to an almost complete divorce of the 
various arts The architect builds his building 
employs a trade carver to carve the minimum of 
rarving on it and but rarely thinks of pamUng 
eimeptas house painting such work even being 
rather in the nature of an afterthought The 
sculptor turns his best energies to detached 
figures for exhibition in the Royal Academy, or to 
busts and looks on architectural carving as an 
infenor branch only to be taken up when money is 
needed The painter thinks entirely within the 
four walls of a frame and strives to render natural 
effects or to give pictorial expression to some sub- 
ject that appeals to him 1 o each the other’s arts 
are thmgs apart and their exponents people of 
anotl er kidney who deal vv th matters that have 
but slight connection with hjs ovn aims It is a 
hopeful sgn however that there are enough 
mi^ern panters alive to these evils to form a 
society for the study of mural decoration /rr u 
and to endeavour to understand the difference— 
and the d fference is vast — between it and picture 
painting \ sho t survey of the work of the past 
V II help in the under landing of this difference 
The recent explorations of Sir krthur Evans m 
Crete and the researches of Mr Noel Heaton 
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undertaken on his behalf Ime lhro\n much light 
on very early painting It has been proved that 
the Minoans practised fresco pa nting — that is 
paint ng vith simple colours on plaster while it is 
wet, or rather unset and also that they earned tlie 
art to a high state of technical perfecuon as far 
back as something like 3000 or 4000 a c Their 
build ngs seem to have been heavily plastered and 
the plaster enriched with elaborate and beautiful 
colour schemes both of geometric patterns and 
scenes from the life of the time Further this 
painting seems to have been looked on as pure 
decoration — that is to say t was not surrounded 
by any pathcular halo of an and treasured as 
precious or exotic but \ as freely replaced by the 
s mple process of hacking off the pbster vhich 
\as then re laid and re-decorated \ school of 


decorators consequently arose who arrived at a 
high standard of com[ Ltence both as craftsmen 
and designers The Egjptians on the other hand 
no doubt onng to their climate worked more for 
eternit) though they did not practise fresco pamt 
ing their colours being mivedwiih s me form of 
site both however looked on ^antng as a 
means of enriching their arch lecture all attempts 
at realism ben g subserv^e^t to this ma n object 
The Creeks doubtless practised p.iint ng for its 
own sake as well as for its dteoratve qualities, 
though many of the stories as to the extraordinary 
realism attained by Ziuxis and others who painted 
grapes so real that birds tntd to peck them may 
be svept away as fables Colour was to them a 
means of enrichment and even ihcir sculpture was 
enforced by coloured backgrounds and drapenes 
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itui pUJcil hiir S|xcinicnsoJ {iiirc Greek {taint tint in tasci |iirturt, lioHt\cr Itcuiiifulcirdignirinl, 

ing unrortiinalil) lii\c not )«-l been ilisnnirul, i% nnt llie onJ) {'base of ibc juiiilers irt llul is 

-iml we « in oiilj jiiiIi,L of tlitir work frunifriftiiiciits uortli utciition, itii! rn in) c /Torts Init, lx.tn made 

of hit date, cliieti) froin Ivoine and PonijKii I lin) to lute h ill sjeucs aetiull) decorated c ii<e more, 


s[ I iVs of pictures bt \peJKs 
and < tilers is so \ iliialile 
dial tbe sseahli of i eil) 
woukl not bu> one so 
doiilillcss firetk |i.iinliii„ 

« IS isfincnsihLirsiidjUiirt 
winch lx It noted w is 
ilw i)sass< < uitd wiih ircln 
luliirt 

During the long pern di f 
Hjruititu domiininc m llu 
ui\ laumnig seems to bise 
giiin wi\ sera lirgel) to 
M<is.in the s[ilindour of 
whuh tombtneel wub 
polislud marbles, pro lined 
ftorgioiis elTccts M is.iir 
hnwiiir IS so large i sub 
jeil thit It loitid onl) Ik 
iTcatcef ideiiuiteU at great 
length 

Uitli the lualian Keiuis 
siiaee ^utiiung einee mote 
came b) its own ind muni 
decuratiun in true fresco 
reached the higliest point of 
any period of which com 
plcie caamjilcs are extant 
1 hen came tlie elca cIo{inicnt 
of oil {Kaiiiting whieli with 
Its gee iicr case and force 
seems CO haac soundetl the 
death knell of the simple 
suaae treatment of wall 
spaces, and the trtil) monu 
mental Out of « arose 
what may be tailed the 
modern school of |uintin„, 
ind the lamlcr turned lus 
attention almost sold) to 

pietures. l’amling>werc 
no longer part of a building 
but, enclosed m frames, be- 
eamc so much 'furniture” 
tobemoied from place to 
place Often beautiful, and supremely -w ihes 
became things apart, to be loied and studied like 
books but their connection with the building - 
which they were placed became of the sJwwltrcst 



to hue the U iv lost 
iie-etion Ixtueen the build 
uig and iht painting 
lesliiteal Main < f these 
cITi rts leiir rt'iilkd if not 
III II tual fiilurt I least in 
in rffcci th 
s.atisfn i< ft 


r from 
avin IS 


fu I 


th It 


I 1 « ssful 

[eimtcr 

I jumiinp 


i k on 
in|K!cnt 
. lie It IS 


OlOUgb 

|)1 Hire >r !» n 
shiml 1 pr kIh 
whii h I' I rth I 
I util hnui 
sn< h a u< rk ii 
d N moi I > fill jr It mat 
lx csin be iiitil I in itself 
but It IS n< ttb r I rencecs- 
siril) ilceoriMi Uhat, 
then ij rcrpiireaP I'rimanl) 
unit) rjf stile with Uiat of 
tile building \ {uintmg 
adrmTaW) aeUitesf to an 
uistere e trb Gothic build 
ing would lx. cntirel) wrong 
iC placed in a Gei cgun oc 
Queen \mie house Ihis 
IS |K>ssibl) the most im 
(Mirunt {Kunt rif all those 
tiut are uiuler the control 
of the {Winter Of equal 
tm{joriiiicc, howeier, is 
vne /hat is taiixeiy 

vt the mercy of the archi 
tcct, and that is the place 
where the colour decoration 
IS to go ind the amount of 
space that It is to occupj 
It should can) the eon 
saciiun that u eould onl) be 
there and further that it 
should not be cither Urger 
or smaller than it is. 

T he question of the scale 
of treatment should be 
gosenicd b> the scale of the surrounding archi 
tcctural detail “ 1 mish in the sense of attention 
to small matters may absolute!) rum a design that 
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careful «tudj ind 'should 
be go^emed by projection 
of mouldings, lighting 
matenals used m the con 
struction of the building 
and a host of other orchi 
tectural considerations 
Some places will stand 
colours of a most primatj 
character others demand a 
reticence and an enii elop- 
ing paleness that would be 
quite out of jilace in the first 
Generali) spealving a cer 
tain rigidity or austerity 
of design IS essential to an 
eminentl) successful re 
suit the limitations of 
design are therefore more 
clearly defined than with 
a picture which isolated 
b) Its frame can in a 
manner male its own 
limitations whereas the 
decoration is, or should 
be subsersient to the 
effect of the whole 
building 

Butperhaps the greatest 
stumbling blocl of all 
the one that leads to the 
downfall of most of those 
who attempt this art is the quality of deception 
The modem ideals of the corrert rendering of 
light and atmosphere of capturing the fleeting 
elTecc of brilliant sunshme or the mosement of 
figures m their natural ensaronment, are here 
entirely out of place The sery qualities that help 
to male a great oil painting the feeling of looking 
into It, the dqith on depth the large masses of 
luminous shadow relienng bnllianily illumiiuted 
objects and m their turn relies ed by them the 
feeling that the third dimension of the objects 
rendered is an actual fact, all these are beside 
the question \bo\c all a decoration must be 
an enriched surface and that surface must not be 
lost directly the feelmg is produced, that the paint 
ing IS a hole in the wall through which a vene 
IS viewed tlien the decoration begins to fail as 
such E\ er) thing in the design should contnbute to 
this retention of the surface, and the execution of its 
vanous parts should be such as to subordinate 
realism to this mam object cast shadows, high 
lights and all that goes to deceive and make 


objects stand out in such a manner as to look 
real must give wa> to the larger qualities of pattern 
and surface 

In this connection it is much to be regretted 
that modem conditions and requirements, as well 
as climabc considerations make pure fresco so 
unsuitable at the present da> in England Ibe 
very l«m tations of the materul — and realism in 
the oil painters sense of the word is impossible 
in pure fresco — render it emmentlv suitable fir 
decoration the surface qualities so essential come 
as It were of themselves and it needs hcav) re 
touching or hatching m tempera to produce an) 
appreciable deception Hence the jianiter s elToris 
are of necessitv directed to the hij,her qualities of 
expression and desgn and being confined inthin 
stncti) defined limiUUons, unknown in oil painting 
his mind IS free to dual with the problems before 
him without being consurti) lured into b) paths. 

However it is a bad workman who complains of 
his tools, and the work of M I u\is de Chavannes 
and others proves that even with oil jiaint, or some 
»79 
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^Ananl of >t the highest qiulitica of monumental 
grandeur can be attained 

\ltbough no doubt the hmitauons imposed by 
any material are great aids if understood it is the 
understanding and u^e of them that are the gam not 
the limitations themselves Therefore an rntdligetu 
undtrstandiiij, of the problems of decorabon a 
thorough grasp of tlie needs of the building and an 
earnest endeavour to collaborate with the architect 
in produang an harmonious whole wall overcome 
an> didkuUves that mav ansc from nvaienal Let 
the painter amv e at a detinue idea w h) certain parts 
of his uorL should be of a lertain weight or whv 
certain straight I nes irc nectssan to steadv the 
design and echo certain architectural features, or 
why the aichileci wants a panicularl) sumptuous 
p ece of colour at a certain place or the whj of an) 
other parucuhr need llui mav mse— -once lu him 
grasp the reason — and the matenal he is using will 


not prevent him from tmving at a satisfaclorj 
result 

Therefore it is to be ho|>ed tlut the Society oi 
Mural Decorators will not, as someumts happens 
with like societies, rattle the dead bonts of bjgone 
conventions, and seek salvation in the revival of 
ancient practicLs no longer suitable to modem 
needs, but rather strike at the root of the matter 
and encourage among its members an endeavour 
to grasp the needs of architecture to subordinate 
the natural desire of clever men to be too clever to 
the greater end of ennching i building so suitably 
that the building will be visited for its own sake not 
for the sake of the pietures it contiins 

So more stnking example of the failure of a 
great jvamtet and a verv great one to grasp the 
essentials of decoration is to bi. found than that 
of the windows in New College Chapel Oxford 
b) Sir Joshua Rejaiolds Sir Joshua produced 
picturi^ and verv charming 
ones, of certain ladies to 
represent the virtues and 
as painted panels in frames 
thc> hold a high place as 
objects of beautv buttrans 
latcd into glass the> are 
unspeakable, and can only 
be desenbed as the itega 
uon of ever) thing that a 
window os an architectural 
adjunct, should be True, 
the dilTerence between a 
vindovr and a painting is 
greater (or should be) than 
the difference between a 
mural decoration and a 
picture, but the illustration 
is a striking one and serves 
to [lomt out forcibly the 
wide gulf dial sejiarates 
the pictorial and tlie 
decorative 

It IS needless and invi 
dious to raise the question 
which is the higher branch 
of art Turner was a great 
artist and so was Michael 
kngelo )et Turner was 
essentially a picture painter 
Rembrandt painted the 
human head with an in 
tensity of s) mpathy and an 
insight that have been 
granted to but few if any 
i8i 
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\-anant of h, the highest qualities of nionumenUl 
grandeur can be ntlained 

Although no doubt the limitations imposed by 
anj matcrul are great aids if understood, it is the 
understanding and ii^e of them that are the gam, not 
the limitations themselves. Therefore an intelligent 
undcrsUndinj, of the problems of decoration, a 
thorough grasp of the needs of the building and an 
earnest endeavour to collaborate unth the architect 
in produang an harmonious whole will overcome 
an) dilhculiics that ma> arise from mateml Let 
the pxuntcr arrive atadclinitc idea why certaui parts 
of his work should be of a certain weight, or why 
certain straight lines ire necessar) to stead) the 
design and echo certain irchitectural features, or 
wh) the architect wants a particubrl) sumptuous 
piece of colour at n certain place, or the whj of an) 
other particubr ne“cd that ma) anse — once let him 
grasp the reason — and the nuicnal he is using will 
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not prevent him from arriving at a sitisfactor) 
result 

Therefore it is lo be hoped that the Sociel) oi 
Muml Decorators will not, as sometimes liappens 
with like societies, rattle the dead bones of b)gone 
cumentions, and seek salvation in the revival of 
ancient prictiees, no longer suitable to modem 
needs, but rather strike at the root of the matter 
and encourage among its members an endeavour 
to grasp the needs of architecture, to subordinate 
the natural desire of clever men to be too clever to 
the greater end of ennching a building so suitably 
that the buildingnill be visaed for its own sake not 
for the sake of the pictures it contains 

No more sinking example of the failure of a 
great |uiiitcr and a very great one to gnsp die 
essentials of decoration is to be found than that 
of the windows in New Coilee,t Clupel Oxford 
b) Sir Joshua Reynolds Sir Joshua produced 
pictures iiid vet) charmii g 
ones, of eertatn ladies to 
represent the virtues and 
as painted panels in frames 
they bold a high place as 
objects of be lut) buttrans 
latcd into gkss they are 
unspeakable and can only 
be described os the ne^a 
tion of everything tliat a 
window, as on architectural 
adjunct, should be True, 
the dilTerence between a 
window and a painting is 
greater (or should be) than 
the difference between a 
mural decoration and a 
picture but the illustration 
IS a striking one and serves 
to point out forcibly the 
wide gulf that separates 
the pictorial and the 
decorative 

It IS needless and invn 
dious to raise the question 
which IS the higher branch 
of art. Turner was a great 
artist ami so was Michael 
Angelo yet Turner was 
essentially a picture painter 
Rembrandt painted the 
human head with an in 
tensity of sj mpathy and an 
msight that hav e been 
granted to but few if any 
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othei painters but he v.as not A decorator m tlie 
architectural sense on the other iiand, Phideasi 
perhaps the greatest artist of whom »e hate any 
trace is knorn to us only as the carver of the 
architectural ornaments on the Parthenon There 
IS, hoiever one point that deserves aUenOon and 
gives nse to apprehension for the future Should 
mural decorat on become a need m years to comet 
It IS sincerely to be hoped that jt will not be per 
mitted to drift mto the position that is so unfortu 
nately occupied bj so much arcViiieclursd carving 
It must on no account be taricd with the btush of 
being a trade to be done at so much a foot and 
the cheapest man to get the job Although many 
of our architetturaJ carvers arc struggling earnestly 
and often successfully to lift the status and quality 
of such work they arc usually lernbly lisndicapped 
by the jiosition of infenorii) into vkhicb their an 
has been allowed to lapse Ue must look to it 
that mural decoration does not suffer m the same 
way It must not degeaerate into the creature of 
the pattern book to be caccuied os rapidly as 
possible by the aid of hired labour T he archiica 
and the client must not look on u -vs t thing tlui 
may very well be left out or only put in at the last 


moment if the necessary funds can be squeezed 
out of moneys orioinally intended for other [Juri>oses 
m short. It must be regarded as of equal importance 
with any ocher accessory of the building On the 
other lund, we must guard against surrounding it 
wivli loo great a Ivalo of sanctity it must not be 
treated as too precious or exotic, it must not 
become so costly that only the millionaire can 
dream of employing the decorator let us nther 
stnvetosee it lionoured and honourable a m evsary 
complement to artAiiieelurc and i source of delight 
not oid> to the man who docs U but ab t him 
who has to live uitli it j ( 

[The illustrations to the foregoing article art iiiih 
four exceptions (Mr Cayley Robinson!! Iiublm 
decoration Miss Jessie Itayes s frieze Mr-> M eson 
Coatess panel and the pair of panels bv Mr and 
Mrs liai(en) reproductions of works forimnp ( iri of 
the recent exhibition of the bociety in the lull f the 
\rt Workers Guild in Queen Square Uloomsburj 
\ piece of tapestry exe'cutcd by Messrs Mornsand 
Comjvany (torn Mrs Stokes s cartoon Lhrtt liit 
Jrat <H IS now being shown at the Biitish Arts and 
Crafts exhibition in Pans ] 
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The Etchings of E S Ewnsden, ARE 


T he etchings of e s lums- 

DEN, AR.E BY, MALCOLM C 
SALAMAN 

In the last exhibition of the Rojal Soaet> of 
Painter Ltchers roj ej-ewas bappilj arrested b) a 
couple of etchings %%hich appealed with a refresh 
mg sense of ongtnalit) in \iston and IreatmenL 
Hero uere pictonal impressions rendered with 
delicate selective vision, and magic of etcher's an 
and pnnter'* craft, that held the eje is ihcj 
brought to the responsive imagination the vet) 
sense of the Far East Jnpon — E rninx and 
Benares, No j, these prmts were called and 
further along on the same wall were hanging two 
othe's /export — Alormnf;, and Ude\port~ Moriung 
by the same irtisl, Mr L S I umsdtn No other 
prints that I can recall had ever brought India close 
to me as the«e four etchings did Here was not 
merely the “informing expression of p^issing light 
such as makes a classic of a Rembrandt or Legros 
landsGipe, but the artist had seen bis i>wtoi»a\ 
subject saturated typicillj with tropical sunlight 
and an air of languorous heat so that his netdk 


touched the very spirit and essence of die scene to 
bfe m his lines Wnh a very subtle feehnj, for 
tone, too, he had aided the atmospheric sugges- 
Uveness of his etching by printing his plates with 
ink of vvamier tone than usual, mixing doubtless 
a larger proportion of Burnt Lmbcr with hts 
Frankfort Black, and wijnng the copjKr with 
remarkable sensitiveness and craft of hand So the. 
sunlight seems here more truly tropical and one 
feels the actual heat making heavier the air over 
the Ganges, as one looks across the Holy River at 
the ‘ Sacred City of Benares, or where in the h uy 
morning light the natives of Ldeyporc or of 
Jcypore are gomg stolidly about their busmtss. 

\gam I saw these Indian etchings with many 
more in a representative exhibition of Mr 
lumsdens etched xroik recently held at Messrs 
Duudcswells gallery his etched work tleit is to 
say, done prior to his latest visit to Indix Here 
one was able to note the development of fii> art 
and tccbni<)uc, with his growing indipcndence in 
expression smee he did his impressnt /’irij >n 
Conslmefion set in 1907, etchings whicli, witii line 
precision of draughtsmanship and etching, quality, 
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T he etchings of e s lums- 
DEN, A R-E IIY, MALCOLM C 
SALAMAN 

In the last exhibition of the Uojal Soaet> of 
Painter Etchers mj ejcwas happil) arrested b> a 
couple of etcliings which appealed with a refresh 
ing sense of originalitj in Msion and triatmcnt 
Here were pictonal impressions rendered with 
delicate selective vision and magic of etcher's art 
and pnnter’s craft, that held the eje as thej 
brought to the responsive imagirution the very 
sense of the Par East and 

BtnareSi Ko j, these prints were caikd and 
further along on the same wall were hanging two 
othc'''v Jtyport — ilormng and l/dnpon — \/i>r»ms 
b} the same artist, Mr L S Lumsden No other 
prints that I can recall liad ever brought India close 
to me as the^io four etchings did Here was not 
merely the informing expression of passing 1 ght, 
such as makes a classic of a Ucmbrandi or 1 cgro» 
landscape but the artist had seen his piciotivl 
subject saturated t>picaUy with tropical sunhehi 
and an air of languorous heat, so that his needk 


touched the ver) spirit and essence of the scene to 
lift in his lines. Uiih a verj subtle feeling for 
tone, too he lud aided the aimosphenc sug^es 
Uveness of his etching bj printing his plates with 
mk of warmer tone than usual, mixing doubtless 
a larger proportion of llumt Lmber with his 
Frankfort black, and wiping the copjvcr with 
remarkable scnsitivxncss and craft of liand bo the 
sunlight seems here more truly tropical and one 
feels the actual heat making heavier the oir over 
the Ganges as one looks across the Holy River at 
the Sacred City of Denarcs, or where in the luuy 
morning light the natives of Udeyjjore or of 
Jeypore are going stolidly about their business 
\gam I saw these Indian etchings witli many 
mete m a rqvTesentative exhibition of Mr 
Lunisdens etched work recently held at Messrs 
Dowdcswelis gallery his etched work tint is to 
say done prior to Ins latest visit to Indie Here 
one was able to note the development of In* art 
and technique with his growing independeme m 
expression since he did his impressive Bins tit 
ConsInKlton icx in 1907 etchings which with fine 
l>rccisioii of dnuehumanship and etching quality, 
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Nshilenox eluding a suggestion of Mpij'on's meltable 
influence, cspccialli m The Jlonts — a remarl^ble 
pnnt— show a freshness of eje in the conception 
and treatnienfof French scaffolding and building 
which males for onginaht} 

OnguuUy intended for the Na\-j> a break 
down in health interrupted hia training on H \I S 
“ Worcester, ’ and then he determined to become \ 
painter From the School of Art at Reading 
which was then under the direction of that admir 
able mister, Mr Morley Fletcher, Mr Liunsdeo 
went for a short ume to study painting at Julians 
in Pans In 1908, howeier he became himself ft 
teicber, going as a lieutenant of Mr Fletcher to 
the Edinburgh College of Art, and teaching drawing, 
painting and etching there for three years His 
own etching was self taught His Scottish plates, of 
which we reproduce the charming Lack 5A»rWni^, 
were done fii e y ears ago, and the Loch Torndon, and 
CastU Rock, Edinburgh, ^\o 2, show a freer tech 
mque than that of the Pans set, with a no less — 
perhaps a still more — notable personal exprcssiic 
ness Of the plates which he did dunng his mit 
to \ictona, Untish Columbia, in 1910, we reproduce 
The Inii&n Riunt,KCi aWe piece of etching, but 
one feels that the atmosphere and aspect of the 
country were not quite sympathetic to the artist 
He was not $0 happy as when later he heard the 
East a-calling 

It was Rudyard kiplmgsdcscnptionsof Eastern 
places in “From Sea to Sea” that first imbued \fr 
Luaisdenwith a desire for wasel in the East, and 
an ambition to interpret it with brush and needle 
as Ivipling had with his pen Visiting Japan, 
China and Corea, he soon began to see and feel 
the Onentol glamour, and to select subjects that 
inspired his needle to happy interpretation This 
is etemplified in two prints reproduced here 
Peking — The City Wall, with its hot sunlight upon 
the thick white dust of the road, emphasised by 
the deep shadows cast by the wall, and Seoul — 
llesl Gate, which giies a charactenstic and en 
gagingly pictorial glimpse of Corea’s capital, seen 
m a brilliant grey light. 

But It is in India — especially the aties of 
Rajputana, that Mr Lumsden seems to hate found 
his happiest inspiration Benares, with its in 
numerable temples and its riier of mystic and 
sacred significance, has offered him rich subject 
nutter, and he has responded with aB a true 
artists lose We reproduce here, as typocal 
examples of his sympathetic suggesUieness of 
expression, Benaru, A’e /, and A Beuans Ghat, 
though, but for the fact that the lery delicacy of the 
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biting of some of their essenoal lines would ha\e 
caused them to lose m reproduction much of their 
dSetX, Benares Xo sanAKo i,^s\ATheJfoIy River, 
would probably haie represented soil more persua 
sively Mr Lumsden's attitude as an etchertowards 
the problems of light Light, seen not partially, 
butinUtesentyof its whole effect upon a scene, 
would, tn much of his later work, seem to be the 
primary motiie of his etching, design being, as one 
may note in such plates as The ffoh River and 
Udeypore — Morning, of secondary importance, 
nor IS his treatment of light consciously influenced 
by the popular con'entions of contrasting high 
lights and deep shadows that make so many 
contemporary etchers look like each other 
His pictorial aim is a coup Tceil, suffusing his 
Onental impressions with the quality of sunlight 
peculiar to the country and the effect is to stamp 
ins prints with a disunction of tbeir owm 

But important as is Mr Lumsden s artistic pre- 
occupation with the significance of hglit, his 
pictorial interest in the human aspect of the 
East, with all its diietsity and Mvidness of colour 
and character, is steadily growing, and this is 
remarkable in most of the twenty three, as yet 
unpublished, plates he wrought dunng his recent 
Niiat to Benares and Jodhpore, a state of Rajputana 
which is smU lery htUe affected by European m 
flucnces, and offers nch and \aned pictorial subject 
matter to the artist 

In these new plates which I hate been privileged 
to see in Inal proofs, Mr Lumsden shows that his 
v-ision is keen for the actualities and suggesuons of 
natiie life and diaracter, and that his touch is 
happily vivacious in the presentation of the human 
incident m its proper atmosphere Here are 
typical scenes m the Jodhpore bazaars vivud 
with their activities the fruit shop, the cook shop 
intenor, the place of the sword makers, the nanow 
crowded streets, the market place Here is a 
river palace at Benares, seen m the evening, with 
tts warm atmospheric effect Here are characteristic 
scenes on the Ganges, where they are loading 
stones on barges or house boats of peculiar build, 01 
where great umbrellas give a strangely characteristic 
look to the shores , and here, in Jasmine Sellers, a 
splendid pnnt, full of life and colour, and mdmdual 
• chaiacter, are the sellers of the pale sweet smelling 
flowers, so full of local significance, attracting the 
crowd tliat passes at the back of the Golden 
lemple 

^ This new senes of etchings should certainly 
assure to Afr Lumsdea a high place among our 
leading etchers , 
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JAPANESE STENCIL PLATES 

Tut examples of Japanese stencil plates here silk »as first coiered bya stencil having small dots 
reproduced are from the collection of Mr Wilson and two cranes The resist when brushed on the 
Crewdson Amongst the man) methods in ixhich stencil protected the parts of the silk exposed to its 
such stencils were empIo)ed by the artists of influence Then the other colours were applied 
Japan one of the most clTective was the stuialling cither by hand or b) dipping the fabric in Uie d)c 
of some small pattern in resist on silk Habutai vat afterwards the resist was washed o/T and the 
then after the silk bad been parti) painted by on^^nal colour of the silk exposed where it had 
liand and partly d)ed the resist was removed and been protected I hough used mainl) for the 
the silk untouched b) the resist produced a small decoration of textile fabrics these stencil plates are 
pattern on the fabric independent of the d>ed or also used largely for other decorative purposes 
painted desgn An example of this use is given in such as {atterns for viall papers box linings, and 
the last of the accompaii) mg illustrations here the the jiancis of screens of a eheap jualitv 
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Notes on Same Younger Ausirahau Artists 


N otes o^ some younger 

AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS BY 
WILLIAM MOORE 

\VSTRAUA has an inspin ig atmosj here but a 
comparatnely small population it produces as 
Mr Streeton recently observed more talent than it 
cansupport Aeons derablenumber oftheyounger 
artists therefore go abroad they take a studio m 
London or Par s or settle dou n in tlie picturesque 
ports of D eppe Etaples and St lies You could 
find them doing black and uhice in the newspaper 
offices vn the skyscrapers of Ne v York and further 
up town finishing landscapes or portraitsfor exhibi 
tions in the Eastern States A certain percentage 
of new names in the annual list of Australians 
having works iti the Academy and the Salons 
indicates that the younger generation of artists are 
cont nually battering at the door 
But they don t all go abroad to paint for the 
Academy and Salons Sometimes an artist tnes 
a long shot from Australia. Before he left for 


Europe and while he was quite a young man 
Strccton sent his Goldtn A mmer to the Old Salon 
ubcrc It was hung on the line and awardid an 
honourable mciiuon and this ycir Norman Carter 
who lias ncstr been out of \ustraha, g t on the 1 ne 
at the Academy with the portrait which guned him 
a medal at the Old Silon last year 

In considering the work of just a few of the 
younger men who base gained distinction at home 
arid abroad it will be apiiroprutc to commence 
wjtb that of Fred Lcist whose Rivals at the 
Academy has been singled out os one of the 
pictures of the year He has the counge to aim 
at strong effects m colour one of the cntics men 
turned his Academy work as a welcome patch of 
colour m a colourless show His figure paintings 
ha\e been well hung at recent cahvbvtions, 27f« 
Mirror being on the line at both the Academy and 
Salon rhe artist does black and white as well as 
figure painting, his first commission w ben he amved 
m London ftse years ago being a senes of East 
End drawings for The Graphic His double 
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iVoies on Sonic Voungey Ausirixluxu Aitists 

In landscape juintm^ Hans IK) sen holds the 
Itadin,' p'lCt imoiij; the )oungcr grouj*. He Im 
spent most of hi$ career painting in the bush and 
has reccHcd honour and profit while remaining m 
\ustralu, both the State and the ciiiren hating 
recognised the taluc of his worL Ihe t inous 
State gillencs hat e purchased a number of his worLs 
mdhiscxhibitions arc well supported b) the public 
He lias commissions that will keep him continuously 
engaged for two or three )c.irs, }et with all his 
success he lus neter stooiicd to {uint a iwpular 
picture He usuall) depicts vistas of the bush is 
seen in the evanescent elTeets of light and sliade 
I ourists ire inclined to sneer it ‘the cverlosimg 
gum tree the distinctive tree of the bush, but 
Hc>scn who his b‘'cn painlin^ ‘gimu for jears, 
never seems to tire of them The) are like old 
pjtnarchs he once rem irked their b''aut> is so 
subtle thit the ordinar) observer misses it Ihe 
tone of the bush with its clumps of gum trees I 
find perennially inspiring The artist juints both 
in oils ind w tier colours, ind it is in the httcr 
medium that he e,ets his most subtle ifTetts 
Oik of the most striking, works at the \nelo- 
\nKricm 1 vhibiion is the lindsrape Tie I'lm/ui/ 
p 20J IS one < ( lus best works "is a successful by Hiyley J ever, who after s]i j ving in the {irinnpil 

student it the Melbourrc Caller), wlicrc he win I uro.itsn eihibiiions lus b-'eti itliievmg lonsider 

the irtvelliii0 scholirship it 
the ig,e of tweni) one His 
stud) ( f 1 nude wliidi w u 
given to tile ftiUery under 
the cunditiuns of the 
seholirship, is one of the 
b St {kiiiuings of the kind 
in the intionil cdleetion 
Ills success IS 1 porlnic 
pirnrer seenrs !o have 
cheiked ills develi | meiit 
f< r the smooth fini h < f his 
Acidcnn work is lurdl) in 
improvement < n the more 
'ponunu us eilorts of ii s 
either p ciures 

Mr f>f<r^e 1 ell, mother 
Mtlixerne inist, mide his 
lirst suteess with i juin in„ 
v died r/c I/m III Urc-m 
which wis shown it the 
Munich (ilasiu'asl and it 
the Old s.il n Ihe p r 
tnit rij roduced wis re 
veiiil) hung It ilie 'societ) 
of Mttdcni I’ortr lit 1 am ers 
ind it the Old Silon it>RTiiAiT » eoi r 
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able success tn Amenca- Last )ear he «asa\rarded 
ai> honourable mention at the lalemationai exhihi 
lion at the Carnegie Institute, iilt^burg and this 
}ear he jUSt missed gaming the gold medal by one 
sole, rhu artist lus, howe\er been invited b) the 
Amencjn Federation of Art to have the painting 
exhibited at vinous cities in the States Mr 
Lever at one time did a lot of painting at St Ives, 
where lie got his subject for the I^ort cf St 
which now hings in the Sjdney Gillerv 

When Mr H Septimus Power recently visited 
his native country he found a public ready to buy 
his works for \ustrahans dearly loveahoirse and 
the artist’s hunting pictures and animal studies 
appealed alike to ariisU and Lay men One of his 
huntiDp pictures Stag Hunt, Cxmoor, was bought 
by the Felton Trustees for the Melbourne Gallery 
During his short stay he painted an equestrian 
group of ihi. children of I-ord Denman and the 
group of Mrs J Nevin Tait (Bess Norris, R.M S ) 
and her son, here reproduced (p ao?) Mr lower 
gets a s ving of movement into hu liunting pictures 
that IS rarely equalled by any other painter 

From tlie lime lloolner spent two years m 
Melbourne doing medallions of ciiucns at t venty 
five guineas each, Australia has always been repre 


sented by some follower of the plastic art Harold 
Parker, who is the only prominent artist that 
Queensland has sent abroad nude his first hit m 
London when the Chantrey Inistecs purchased his 
Anadnc, the sculptor being the youngest Vuslralian 
to have a work bought out of tins fund In jd> e 
IS the figure of despair and it was almost in dc^jiair 
of gaming the recognition due to a genuine artist 
that Parker started to model this work In plaster 
It attracted little attention at the \cademy but 
when It was exhibited m marble five years later it 
was immediately singled out as a work of rare 
beauty The late Sir \\ S Gilbert made a good 
offer for it, but he was a few hours late for it 
had already been bought for the nation for _;^iooo 
Exquisite m its tense sadness it stands out at the 
Fate Gallery os one of the best works of this 
century 

In this article I have only dealt with a fe> 
artists who have been successful in their respective 
mediums limitations of space oblige me to pass 
over others who arc do ng important work I 
cannot close, however without a full reference 
to Norman Luvdsay kustralias leading artist 
in black and white. Milhm his range Lindsay 
who IS now thirty five ytars of age is in 
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thtixi^jcsofcosi!) editions 
IS one t\|!amtion wh) 
ii IS not more \udel> 
known in I-omlon 
Mr Will Djson who 
IS a brother in law of 
Lindsa) is another black 
ind w h te ari st who stands 
out in tile ruck His 
cartoon-, m the Dail> 
Henld ire too well 
kniwn t I ndoners to 
need ]arti lar mention 
here \i I n;.Ii5h wnter 
sa)s that i! cartoons 
are w iih it non the 
S' n 1\ and the 
't 'u t satirical 
eomme u i [ i! ic affairs 
now ai pe r ^ in this 
coumr) I 1 le thought 
the same tin ^ myself 
but from a fellow 
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Opcn-Air Museums in STi^cdcn ami Denmark 


niuicuni The foundaUon of the monisiei> was 
bid abobi ihe )ear i-O;, and u belonged to the 
Order of iV e Gtc) 1 nars, which Order, accord 
mg to an old inscnption in the \stad monastov, 
owned ihvtl) SIX prounces, one thousand seten 
hundred and lhirt> three monasteries, and four 
hundred and fift> two conients of the ‘listers of 
Siiint Clara. 1 he old building has passed through 
many vicissitudes since the monks in the year 13^3 
were ‘evicted having been in turn a hospital, a 
distillen and a storehouse I he restoration has 
been undertaken with much care and circumspec 
non and the momsterj now appears in all its old 
time beaut) both vnihin and without To the 
same site has been removed the old “Burgomaster 
House, a two-wmged, frame work building from the 
siMeenili century with several interesting features 
which was formerly located in Stora Ostergaun 
(Great Cast Street) as well 
as another frame work build 
ing of the ‘■eventeenlh cen 
lury which was originally 
situated in the virne street 
This latter Iwilding is 
bclUshcd with much carving 
and the port'll bears \ 
quaint inscription of a re 
Iigioiis bearing liiiscluster 
of anc.ieni buddings which 
also includcan old hostelry, 
makes a very telling iliougii 
fngmenury picture of this 
venerable town in j ast iges 
and Vets an example winch 
IS well worth) of being fol 
lowed by many 1 larger and 
wealthier city 

\lso in olhtf Swedish 
towns s<Kieiies liavc been 
farmed asm Jonkwping and 
^ stad, for the purpose of 
acquinrie, and guarding over 
memorable buddings Tins, 
for msunce, is the case at 
Sundsvall, tin the Bothnun 
Gulf, with the object (f 
founding 
museum 

first inviaiict, to the pro- 
vince or district of Mtdel 
pad I his society has 
worked wnh much zeal and 
unijUtsiionahlc success, a 
numbe t of houses and evem 
213 


a Lapp church have been purchased by or pre- 
sented to the society, and some of them have 
already been removed to its picturesque grounds 
The Uneson which this open air museum liave been 
formed resemble those followed i» other places, 
although they each hate the r pccular features, 
their own local tone 

rinland, too, has now its open air museum, 
thanks pnnapally to the efforts of M Axel 0 
Heiket, at whose instance the beautiful Tolis Island 
near Helsingfors was cJiosen and secured for the 
puryrose. The love of these institutions seems 
deep-rooted throughout Scandinavia and it shall 
be willingly admitted that the outcome of these 
spontaneous labours and gifts has invariably been 
to the credit of all concerned S< with the Tolls 
Island museum where a number of buildings of 
historic and ethnographical interest hue found a 
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testing place die midst ol scenery nbich 
lends Itself adm rably to its new uses I tewrel 
boweiet, that the photographs both (torn Finland 
and from Sunds.all Here hardly suited for repro- 
doclton among the illustrabon. to this article 
One of the pioneers amongst open mt museums 
oier the welfare 

of which M Bernhard Olsen still watches with able 
ore If I misuke not I gave the history of us 
foundation in an article m this journal some jears 
ago but like us fellows in other lands it grows’ and 
evpands, though the rules under wh ch it is managed 
may be a little more stringent than at some of the 

0 her museums of th s class I, couUm. several 
hfchly mleresnng buildings, some of which have 
come from afar from Usi S leden hies, cl, the 

1 aroe Islands Ihereby demonstrating what an he 

iwnion of an old farmhouse from S\edcn 
and an mtenor from the large Ostcnfeld house 


Of an altogether d fierent t)pe is the museum 
recentl} founded in the town of ^Urhus, Jutland 
^ at Ystad a most interesting old ed fice has 
made or rather perhaps, e\olved itself into 
being the centre of the museum but whilst at 
Ystad the monastery remained staUonary the old 
burgomaster house in Aarhus had to be rcmoied 
^ a somewhat difficult process 

whi^ howeier has been most successfully accom 
pished Tins very fine building is a splendid 
type of the picturesque architecture in \ogue at the 
time (1597) t)f which so ne specimens have been 
praerved m several Danish towns (koldmg Ktige 
Els nore and others) all ably des gned and betray ng 
clever and ingenious craftsmanship A particularly 
interesting feature of the Aarhus house is Us hang 
mg balcony of which an illustration IS given. 

is Burgomaster’s house contains a number of 
very complete and convincing intenors. The old 
iving room boasts the original decoration in 
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and the grotesqueaess 
w hich are often permitted to 
invade children’s boohs 
She would have nothing 
but what IS of simple beauty 
in her work as in her sur 
roundings and while her 
deep and sympathetic com 
prehension of duldren 
makes her very keenly alne 
also to their humour, which 
IS amply apparent through 
out her w ork, she introduces 
nothing ugly or ternfying 
to mar her drawings 
FinalK to sum up and 
reiterate what it is that 
pie uses one most m this 
delicate and graceful art 
It IS the skill with which 
these detoritive composi 
Cions are treated, the ac 
curacy of draughtsmanship, 
the perfection of technique 
evinced m the exceedingly 
delicate and expressive line 
and the simple and beauti 


qualities ol draughtsmanship, her fertility in the 
introduction of pattern and borders into her work, 
her comprehension of drapenes and materials which 
she depicts so simply and yet so convincingly, 
while from the supplemental plate in facsimile one 
can appreciate her delicate and very harmonious 
Colouring 

In Miss Lc Malt’s work a certain afthuty can 
be discerned with the art of \faunce Boutet de 
Monvel, under whom, indeed, it was her earnest 
desire to study With much wisdom, however, 
this great French artist urged her roost sttongly Jo 
work alone, to study direct from nature and to 
develop her own talent and personalityuntrammelled 
by any outside teaching She is therefore entirely 
self taught, and while unquestionably she must owe 
an enormous debt to her fortuitous circumstance^ 
to the cultured and artistic mtheu lu which her lot 
is c^t, she is to be praised highly for the ability 
she has evinced and sedulously cultivated to absorb 
the beauty ol her surroundings and to infuse it 
vmh her own individuality m weaving these 
delicate fancies of line and colour, about which one 
cannot but wnte with enthusiasm 

One point in particular is with the artist of 
paramount importance , she deplores the uffUness 
22S “ 


ful application oi the 
harmonious colouring, and lastly — and this is 
possibly the most outstanding feature of Miss Le 
Mairs art — the rare grace with which she captures 
the beauty and fragrance of that tender blossom we 
call childhood. Arthur ReUdil 

STUDIO TALK 

(J^rom Our Olvn Correspondents ) 

C DON —Few artists m our day have 
realised so fully as Mr Morton Nance 
the picturesque charm of the wooden 
battleships which guarded out native 
shores m the riays of old, and fewer still are entitled 
to speak about their characteristic features with 
the authority he has acquired by close study of the 
material now available In numerous jiiclures and 
drawings of his, these forerunners of the men o’ war 
of later days figure as the central motive, and his 
tare know ledge of construcUorul details has ensured 
a veracious rendering That knowledge has, how 
ever, been most effectually displayed in the vanous 
models he has from time to time constructed Three 
oftbese are m the Science Museum at South Kensing 
ton, and are often consulted by artists and designers 
in search of reliable guidance for their work The 
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model nov reproduce is ihe largest one Mr \frs G Jf Johnstone is excellent in us sixin 
Nance lias made so far being roughly four feet m tancity and freshness of manner and bdh in its 
length from bow pr t to taffcrel and the same clcyince of design and as a { tcasant piece of charac 
in Icght from keel to truck It is a t)pical tensation it can be heartily praised Ihe stud) 
El zabethan galleon the deta Is of the hull and Gcins\e is not less able teclm callj and has much 
T gging hate been fathfull^ copied from contun charm ofst>lc 'Iheset o caniascs v ere included 
porar) prnts or descriptons aid m building it m a reprcscntaUtc cxhibton of Mr Bertcris 
Mr Nance also coi suited some plans lent to Mr works rcccntlj held at the Ik des ell Gallerj 

ScymourLucas R A bytheDutch Vdmralty^ving 

details of the bull ofa Dutch sli p of about 1600 Ihe bummer Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 
Major Gasco gne of Loti erton Hall V oris for was made particularly memorable I > the contnbu 
homit as bu It, has christened It FhcRcxcngc lionsofMr M Nicholson who am ng a number 
as answering closely to what is known of that of other accomi ! shed cxhib t r stood out as a 
fan ous ship though apparently no authentic | a nier of supreme caj acitv H portra I stud) 
representation of her IS in existence Ln le llattt da n ed the r r t approial 

as a iragn feent technical tx r remarkable 

1 he I \Q paintings b) Mr i ladeQetlien which both for its strength and its rt tra U d supremely 
ore reproduced here are tj{ cal examples of the com nctng in its subtlety of el ar r sat on and 
ach eienent of an artist who las a consdcrable Im siilllifc studies Gro / j Orchids and 
mastery oxer executixe processes and an excellent PerpU Tuhps made an rre 1 1 le appea by 
sense of graceful arrangement His portra 1 of ihcir exquisite beauty of colour and tl c r masterly 
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ccrniiitj of handling He showed toc^ a. com 
position, Taktns th Call, iihich was scarcdy 
less irajiorlant as an illustration of his melhods 
Of the other pamnngs included in the exhibition 
the most notable were Mr P M Steer’s Portrait, 
Carmino, and Marine, the last a really exquisite 
study of a rough sea, M Le Sidanet's effectixe 
colour arrangement. La Rivitrt A Pont Avon, 
CripuscuU Afr Frank BrangwjTis robust sketches 
Market Place, Bruges and Pred^rs in Doth, and 
the three landscapes by Buxton Knight, all of 
them t>pical examples of his practice, but one of 
them particular!), the Evening Glou, a splendidly 
eapressiie record of nature There was, too a 
cbaractenstic little Still Lijt by Bonvm and 
Mr George Sheringham s two fans and decorative 
panel represented this accomplished artist exceed 
ingl> well __ 

The two examples of wood sculpture which we 
reproduce are by a )uung Leeds artist, Mr S H 
Ubitworth, who is deioting himself enthusiastically 
to this branch of worlo His methods are those of 
the sculptor first he sketches out the subject, and 
then when the idea has dei eloped he makes a rough 
model in wax from which the wood figure is cut, 
this being thereafter worked on to give finish to 
details which cunnot be embodied wiih preusion m 
the wax model In small figures like those repro 
fiuced, neither of which exceeds twelie inches in 
height, far more care is of course required than for 
larger work, both m modelling and m cutting tbc 
wood, which in this case is white sycamore. Mr 
Whitworth held a scholarship at the Leeds School 
of Art, and afterwards studied pni ately under larious 
masters. 

e also reproduce a tenderly modelled bust ofa 
little Dutch girl b) Miss Honora M Rigb) This 
charming piece of work was exhibited in marble at 
this years Salon of the Artistes Fran5ais in Pans 
together wiih a plaster statuette, Fin de Jour Miss 
Rigby s work was also to be seen at the Soaetc 
National!, s Salon where she exhibited two groups 

At th* C-irfax Galler) an exhibition by “Some 
Modem Artists Ins just closed. These artists are 
post impressionists, but their art is a logical out 
come and not a reiciion from impressionism The 
group, which includes J B Manson Luaen 
liss.xifo, Malcolm Milni^ Harold Squire, and 
Diana W hue, haie this m common, that in contrast 
wiUi English impressionism of the last generation 
they all paint in the highest possible key and make 


the fullest use of variety of xivid colour But the) 
also wish to retain the sense of atmosphere T he 
defect m their work as a whole is failure in 
truth to the cbaractenstic atmosphere of English 
country scenes which the) otherwise naturahsticallj 
represent The interpretation of Dorset scenerj b) 
Mr Squire is in so high a kc) that one wonders to 
what palette he would have to resort to paint sun 
jllumined Italian landscape It is in such thingsas 
iJr Malcolm Milne s Roses in Hue glass loivl that we 
get the true beauty of this new art in its sensitiie- 
ness to pure colour and profound appreciation of 
colour as »dl as shape as a chief asset in design 
>Ir Milnes instinct for colour i» shared b) Mr J 
ll Alonson, perhaps the most sensitiie painter of the 
group 

A welcome feature of the present day '& the m 
fluence which art is exercising iipm costume The 
greatest extravagances of the moment are counter 
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balanced by the gradual refinement of tasieuhich is 
a result of the olluuice between artists and cos* 
tumiers. The Fine An Society has been exhibiting 
watcr<olours by artists of the ‘Gazette du Bon 
Ton andwhile theonginaldraviingsdonotshowto 
such advantage as the reproductions as they appear 
in the Gazette, the exhibition was very fasanating 

At the Leicester Galleries Mr L. Campbell 
Ta)lor has been exhibting his paintings. His 
style IS e\(]uis]tc]y neat and fastidious, be is 
capable of highly wrouglit detail without a dull or 
photographic result. He has a great feeling for 
interior genre, and this exhibition contained, id 
additiCMi to successful landscapes, his best work in 
tills vein Mr Campbell Taj lor is a favounic with 
the public at the Ro) il Academy without con 
ceding too much to popular taste lo many (be 
clc.in, bright simplicity of tlic style of his mtenor 
painting is among its liappiesl rjualitits but »e are 
aware that some of this immcdutcly a{>pealing 
sparkli. IS attained through neglect of minor tones. 


The sculpture by Mr Jo Davidson at the same 
gallery, vvhilst ofien very reminiscent — Earthy for 
instance, of Rodins Ece, while other pieces reflect 
the moods of Mr Epstein — yet has a trait of its 
own in such pieces as that called 1 Fragment, in 
which an exceptional gift of conveying facul ex 
pression is apparent This essentially fits the 
sculptor for the task of portraiture, and all that 
side of bis cxhibiuon was of arresting quality V 
notable piece vris the portrait of T Denvent \\ ood 
A R.A Its only fault being that it seemed to add 
to that artist s y ears 

At the Ualker Gallery in Bond Street there has 
been an exhibition of paintings by Mr Jack B 
Yeats It IS not for nothing apparently that the 
painter is the btotber of a poet, since he shares the 
same temponunent. Drawings of his with the pen 
betray a lack of flexibility in draughtsmanship which 
also makes itself felt throughout the cnlpamtmgs 
But his an is animated by interest m lifev and tliat 
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po^s•e^ of response to the mood of nature which is 
t)-ptcal of a W cst Irishman The p cture The Last oj 
the Connt/ians has the effect upon the imagination 
of good fiction \\e cannot think of a pointer whose 
art appeals so much through a httrary quality 
which IS }C.t m hu case not to be confused with 
pictorial stoi^ telling 

Those people who are beginning to find the end 
less succession of etchings representing architecture 
a htlle monotonous, should be grateful to Messrs 
Doidesweil for introducing Mr Clifford Addams 
as an etcher The artist displays inexhaustible 
resource in the indention of composition and has 
a range of interests that is e^citmg and what is so 
much to the point, in Bernhardfs Joan of 4r 
Dordrttht Cathedra/, Herald Buildup, Broadway 
NY and The Yan, Ftneh/e^ we have an etcher 
who is entitled to take his rank at once some vhere 
near the top 

Me reproduce an excellent dravnng from a 
sketchbook of Cambndge by Walter kecsey 
rhough primarily an architect, he has devoted 


himself to pencil and his work in this medium is 
characterised by admirable qualities of teclinique. 
Mr keesey studied at South kensington and is 
now on the staff of the Architectural Association, 
Westmmster Besides his work m lead penc 1 he 
has lately turned his attention, to the copperplate 
and has executed some etchings which evmce 
much feeling for purity of I ne and skill in com 
position In February last he was elected an 
assuciau. of the Royal Society of Pa nter Etchers 
and at the recent exhibition of that society as 
represented by four works of which li'esttiinster 
one of his best plates together with two others 
was a ell hung at the Royal Academy this year 

The Baillie Gallery held m June and July an 
exh bitiOR of the paintings and drawings of Mr 
Austin O Sparc Mr Spare is one of our most 
finished pen draughtsmen with considerable po\er 
of imaginative invention and a taste for satire 
His illustrations ore among the best of their kind 
to day but depression and mistrust of beauty too 
often have seemed to prevail as the spmt of his 
work In the recent exhibition these clouds had 
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"0 »erc glad to observe lifted a little mth cone 
spooding gatn to the elTect of the artists itorl. 

Messrt James Connell and Sons shoned uatet 
colour dra« mgs and etchings last month bj Miss 
Ka hanne Cameron, R.S W The arost does not 
trust entirely to i.ater colour in landscape but 
defines her outlines in penal and chalk-a ,ana 
Uon of the diluted ink line of the old Enghsh 

and atmospheric but also clearly and firmly d„„„ 
and most interestingly composed Her flo.e, 

S 7 d “ “PPeal from then careful 

rej,ard for decorame success it is ks.,t i 

."»P.c.,o„,hat„eso„e.:mcsmi:s°Xml“ 

7777 “f '"'"me and neigt 

m peul formaiion which is the secret nf fi, 

greatest flow erpa.nt.nj, 

nature, "f moods of 
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E dinburgh — ABss Emily M Paterson 
R.S W , has recently held an exhibit on of 
her water<olour drawings in the New 
Gallery, Edinburgh, consisting of over a 
undred examples of Dutch waterways, Aenetian 
views with shipping Picardy and Breton landscapes, 
Alpine winter scenery, and the rose-tinted aijui/Zes 
of the Dolomites To interpret these varied mam 
fesutions of Nature successfully requires not only 
very considerable technical sL.ll but an appreciation 
of the subtleties of Nature and the effect of light on 
rolour under \ery different atmospheric condmons 
That she has been equally successful would be too 
rau to say, but she has at least stn\ cn to express 
Nature as she saw her and has never lapsed into 
mere supcrfcial renderings W here she has erred 
nas been m over-emphasis of effect cf hum d 
atmo^here on form m some of her larger Dutch 
and Venetian pictures striving after results that 
rould be better attained m oil than in watercolour 
In other cases noUbly ,n some church interiors 
She 1^ struclw just the rght note realising the 
g^d^ and d gnity of some of the earlier forms 
^lastical architecture and suppressing detail 
to realise massive proportion Her pictures ol 
pping at Venice show a strong sense of com 
position and colour with brilliant notes, and those 
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of Stnss mountain scenetj are thoroughly t>pcal 
and realise the grandeur of elTect that one looks 
for in such subjects A. E 

P ARIS — El ery j car during the months of 
June and July M Georges Petit o^amses 
in his gallenes an important exhibition 
devoted to the work of a contemporary 
artist whose talent is most worth) of the honour 
We have thus had some very fine exhibitions of 
the art of Raffaelh, La Touche, Besnard and 
Cottet, and now this year it is Rentf Mdnard who 
has achieved a veritable tnumph with about one 
hundred and fifty works, selected from his most 
important productions of the past five-and twenty 
years Menards principal pictures have already 
been reproduced in Ihe Studio and u would 
therefore be a work, of supererogation to revert to 
the diaractenstics of this very fine and very noble 
talent, which represents in our epoch the purest 
classicism unmarred by any of those faults which 
one is accustomed to refer to as academism What 
I should desire to give here is a rapid coup (Tati 
over the exhibition as a whole It is interesting to 
have seen a risuniio^ all the different inspirations 
of the painter, and to have had an opjiortunity of 


judgmg with what a masterly sense of harmony his 
work has developed and his style lias been evolved. 

It was with no little emotion that I saw once 
more the whole senes of studies of antiquity by 
Menard for he also, like Claude Lorrain and 
Poussin has given us admirable v^slo^s of classic 
landscape — ■Egma, Agngentum, Paestum, CorinUi 
and other scenes which by their sentiment and 
noble lines are comparable to those of Sicily or of 
Greece, such as Corsica Frejus, Aigues-Mortes 
and certam Breton moorlands of imposing character 

What struck me particularly in this exhibition 
was the perfect accord which exists betveeii the 
concepuon the style of Rene Menard and his 
methods of executioru For if he seeks out the 
eloquent scenes which I have just enumerated he 
depicts them, as colounst and draughtsman m a 
manner which gives way in no respect to his 
imagination Nothing could be more beautiful 
or more povrerful than the sparkling golden hues 
of the painters palette, than his firm and unemng 
draughtsmanship \\ e reproduce here three of 
his drawings which appeared to be particularly 
admirable and m which one can appreciate the 
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slroni, and beautiful construction uhich the irQ5t 
kno rs so well ho v to gne to his compositions 

T1 s c'il'ub ti )n also contained some \ery fine 
landscapes executed m either o 1 or pastel such as 
the Marais U Grimaud or the Fortt en aatamte 
and divers \ enetian scenes but lack of space made 
It impossible to include Menard s lai^e decorative, 
compos tions^ though many sketches and studies 
served to remmd us of h s great and noble paintings 
in the Ecole de Droit the Sorbonne and in the 
Savings 13ank at Marseilles The esh bmon 
acheved a great success with both artists and 
lovers of art T 1 e former have hailed in Mdnard 
and rightly so an art st ho sheds glory upon the 
French school and French genius the others have 
enihusiasticall) acquired all the rorks which v ere 
for disposal m this superb ensemble H F 

In looking over the recently issued volume oi 

LCEuvre Grav6 eC Lithographic de Stemlen 
fasctnatingly compiled by M E de Crauaat one 
gets an amaang idea of the vast amount of delight 
ful work Stemlen has done From his abundant 
knowledge of nature and humacuty he weaves 
gay and tragic aspect* m all mediums wub an 
equality of greatness, and be his subject etched 


or executed in pen pencil chalk or p 
always admirably wedded to whichever 
five mediums he may have chosen as his i 
expressicm Apart front his bnlliaivl U 
and design there are m his work ntal e 
which appeal to all whether they be ami 
most academic enthusiasts or ultra modem 
sympathies Though he isanindefaUgable 
from nature, u is not in his direct and I 
transcripts that one finds the real Stemlen, 
those works in which the gathered facts have 
leavened through his mmd and memory, cr 
as It were a new nature and it is to these ih 
drawing of The VagaLond here reproduced t 
as done vnth a reed pen in brown ink, beion 

The transformation which has been effecle 
the Pavilion de Marsan in order to house the cxl 
non of British Decorative Arts must evoke 
unqualified appreciation of all who know 1 
limited is the exhibition space it a/foids and 
lofty proportions of the gaJlenes The ongt 
height to the roof hghts has been considcral 
lessened by an intervening material forming 
velanum decorated with zodiacal signs the'sehco 
and colour of the designs giving a certain subdue 
golden light to the interior which is so arrange 
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THE VAGABOND faou « 
caavr NS BY T A STEINLEN 



LEk cuA\reutis blcou^io- 

Hith A pulpic, A comt), aluir and reredos at one end 
aiid the side Malls prominenil^ Itung with leided 
glass cartoons, as to came) the in presston on 
tntcnng th.it one is on the threshold of sime 
annem chape) At fitful initnals t>pcnii%s lead 
off into side passages and a number f rooms luie 
also been most appropriate]) Lonstrucied to -.how 
to adianm^e tbe exhibits ihes tcinuin 

As a retrospeetis e cxhibiiu n w uh a jiredomiiunce 
of work Mhich one associates % ith the tarl) dajs of 
die Arts and Crafts resisd in England nothing 
but pnise cm be bestowed up n it Afan\ of the 
exlubits hoiieicr which bear a more recent date 
though excellent in craftsmanship show no natural 
development or real progress, but merelj that the 
designers are content to borryvi from tbe past 
idi the nouble exception of the fine collection of 
cabmet work shown b> Cmest Gmison, the fumi 
turc tluoughout the exhibition is dtsapixnming 
It would have been more mfluctitiall) interesting if 
some of the sp.\ce it occupies liad been given to 
die complete furnishing of one or t vo rooms 
sa), b> Dailhe Scott, whom I notice is not repre 
sented, or by Charles Rennie Mackintosh Mhose 
work has perhaps had a wider influence on the 


IRCIVt V ORA UN 01 &ENi m£nAKI 

Continent than that of am other of the modems who 
liave a much larger reprcNCntaiioii m the exhibition 
the one small scale drainng < n tracing paper bi 
which Mnckinic h is represented be ng a ven earlv 
expression of his talent 

Tbe exhibits m in indeed ven parse inrcprestna 
me modem work Mr \inseji Ivas a sen joode J 
exhibit and such men as George Walton L I 
LutvenN Walter Cave Oscar iaterson G ( rgc 
Logan John Tdiiie ikc show nothing C anijile 
of glass cartoons and des gns are numerous and 
reitiimscem executed examples few and ancient 
In ^most all instances the pnmar} qualit) of the 
material is ignored the result being a number if 
painted pieces of gloss held together b) leads 
However as most of the vork shorn is of an 
ecclesiastical nature an) idverse cnucism must 
necessani) be qualified as church builduig still 
adheres to Goth c o-pirations but when one has to 
look at a design three times to make quite sure it 
IS not a small csjlourc“d rephea of a window in 
Chartres Cathedral there cannot be an)thing ver) 
Dntisb about it except a shrewd cajjacity for 
adapting the an of other iiaiions It is this spini, 
loo^ that seems to be most pronounced throughout 
241 
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the e\h bilioii and to call much of it the Arts and 
Crafts of Gre. t Untam is erroneous If there is an 
effect there must ha\e been a cause and I have no 
doubt that the system of granting; bursanes to 
School of Art students so that the) can tour 
Europe and send back monthlj instalments of their 
cribbings to qualify for their monthlv allowance has. 
much to do with the ult mate harvest England reaps 

Technicallj there is little m the exhibition that 
one can fid fault vnth the craft^manshp is 
deiightfiillv perfect and in the smaller work such 
as the jewdlerj and enamels most admirable 
espeaally attractive being some necklaces and 
enamel triptjehs by Mrs Traquair the remarkably 
fine cloisonne enamels of Harold Stabler various 
examples of jewellery b) Henry IVilson and 
fascinating sher work by J Paul Cooper and 
those interested in needlework and embroidery will 
find much to utract them in the knowledge 
displajed in the unfinished panel by Miss 

Moxton and the panel entitled Gloria by Miss Ann 
Macbeth fl en there is a little room one must 
not forget which contains some delicately decorative 
water colourdrawings on vellum by Mrs Mackintosh 
and in this loom, too the 


to me to have been wasted on ungainly shapes 
and senseless ornamentation Amongst the most 
unique e\ain()lts of research and altunment 
the exhibits of Messrs Pilkington are unrivalled 
and there are also some particular!) mterestmg 
examples MiHnm de Morgan and U Howson 
Tajlor while in table glass there is nothing to quite 
compare with tliat shown by James Po i ell and Sons 
But if one were to predict any decided influence 
that may be the outcome of the exhibition in France 
It would be from the section devoted to printing In 
it are shown mart) exhibits of uncommon interest 
though one feels that in the huminated pages and 
decorations inedi-eval influence is too pronounced 
If hrench desgn does dip largely into the past 
It has a certain mdependent character of its own, 
and It IS the independence of Br ta n s designers 
one would have liked to see n ore of in the 
exhibition E ^ T 

B erlin — The Schulte Salon has been 
showing the work of the Munich pa nter 
Edmund Steppes An inborn flo v of 
feeling tinged with a shade ofmelaitcboly 
pervades this work whether the human figure or 


work of Jess e M king 
could not be shown to 
better advantage for light 
and arrangement Here 
also IS an excellent display 
of fans and decorative 
panumgs on silk by George 
ShcTvnghanv pen and ink 
drawn gs by Miss \nne 
French and some lemark 
ablj good loan examples 
of the woik of Charles 
Conder, while in the ad 
joining rooms one can fully 
satisfj one s early del gin 
in the work of Walter 
Crane Amongst the more 
recent work shown 1 was 
esjiecnlly attracted b) four 
little simple coloured wood 
engrav mgs by Maxwell Arm 
field, the prints ofrlllenW 
Suiby and F Morley Flct 
cher and the hlhograiihs 
ofG *'pencer Pryse 

In pottery a good deal 
of energy and colour appear 
’4* 
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landscape be h)s subject One discerns m it the 
influence of Durer and Thoma, at any rate, it is 
t)-picallj German Steppes is the painter of silence. 
He loies the quiet lalley and the lonelymountain 
tops , he IS attracted also to solitary trees, especially 
^\ben they have a bizarre silhouette Bnght sunlight 
IS not to his taste, he prefers the subdued light of 
darni, eiening, and moonlight Evidences are 
present in bis art that he is not averse to modem 
modes of expression, but he loves to persevere m 
his oivn style Steppes is a Bavarian, and he 
attended the Munich Academy, but he prefers 
to be considered a self taught artist, as he learned 
most from nature and the old niastcis He 
won the State gold medal at Graz, and his paintings 
and other works are to be found m many German 
public collections ' 

The talent of Ernst Aufseeser, which was bound 
sooner or later to attract attention, has procured 
him a call to the Kunstgewerbe Schule at Dussel 
dotf, where he has now taken charge of the class of 
Prof Ehmke His eminent ability as a designer 
who combines inventiveness and facility of visualis- 
ing decorative compositions with a sound knowledge 
of histoncal ornament and lot e of actuality is sure 
to have a favourable induence on craft students 
The Deutscher IVetkbund s exhibition at Cologne 
shows some of his latest achievements and also his 
pupiU’ works. In the Tea House of Prof Kteis, 
the only building which will remain 
standing after the exhibition, Aufseeser 
has provisionally arranged the Munich 
Mangnette Theatre, which is to be used 
as a cafe after the close of the show 
Here the black and pink tiles of the 
walk, the. green isvd tAick fneie on a 
white ground, the ceiling reliefs, the 
black silk curtains with vermilion ap- 
plications and the stage with its var 
nished vermilion frame, have assisted 
m the picturesque decoration of a 
ceramic mterior His black and white 
<lTav.^ngs in the Haupt Halle with their 
firm yet loosely interwoven line-work 
bear witness to a skill of draughtsman 
ship comjxirable to that of the old 
belherlandish wood-cutters and cn 
gravers In them the pictorial capacity, 
the originality and the nch fantasy of 
the artist -ue summed up 

Mons T. Grandjouan, a gifted 
draughtsman of the impressionistic 
*44 


school of Pans, is now dedicating his talent entirely 
to a study of the dancing art which Isadora Duncan 
and her sister Elizabeth expound by example and 
precept He lives at Darmstadt so as to be able 
to study his favourite models in the school earned 
OQ by Elizabeth Duncan, and his hand essays to 
capture their instantaneous movements together 
with the atmosphere of circumfluent light and air 
Tbe exhibition of his w ork at Messrs Friedmann and 
Weber’s also introduced the artist as a characteristic 
dehneator of Venetian street scenes J J 

V ENICE —The exhibition which was m 
augurwted on \pri! •’4 is the elevenih 
m order of these most successful biennial 
displays of art orevnised by the City 
of Venice, and it fuTly keeps up to die level 
of previous years, both 111 the number and quality 
of ihe works exhibited 1 he yuantity is, in fact, 
so great that in a bnef sunev suih as is here given 
only the works of pnmary importance can be 
noticed 1 therefore touch but cursonly upon 
the Pavilions of the Nations before passing to a 
nonce of Italy » eontnbutions from which our 
illustrations are drawn 

Among these pavilions, that of France this year, as 
before, claims a leading place, and this year agaui 
Its chief interest centres in four excellent individual 
exhibitions Emile Bourdelle is a sculptor of power, 
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of passjon •Jnd onginaJitj and his thirtj two norls 
exhibited here are a revelation of his master) 
Nor less so in the next room are the paintinp of 
M Paul Albert Besnard Here we ha\e a real 
presentment of India, with her manellous piclonat 
possibilities All the warmth and colour of the 
East come before us most vnidly presented in 
an art which we approach e\en more intimately 
in the se^en frames filled with 1 tile penandinL 
studies coloured sometimes with wash 

The British Panlion shows a marked improve 
ment on that of two jears back The impression 
from the first is satisfactory m the entrance room 
a large canvas by Mr Lavery {T/ie Una on) meets 
the e)e at once with on the one side Mr Charles 
Sims s Island Festival with its delicious flesh lints 
of the nudes Mr Talmages Self portratf and Mr 
Cecil Rea s charming SerreJ of the Streatn on the 
other Mr J J Shannon s portrait of his daughter 
kitt^ Elsewhere we find Mr Anning Bell Mrs 
Laura Knight {JDa < n and, among the ' alcr-colours 
The Gips\ girl Bathing) Mr Harrington Mann 


Gerald ^fol^l, Mr G F KclJ) and among 
the water-colour and tempera exhibits Clara and 
Hilda Montalba, Mr Russtll Flint, and Mr 
Charles Sims Sir Mfred Easts painting here 
brmgs lxw:k to us the keen interest which this fine 
artist took in ihcsc exhibitions of Venice, as wlU as 
those of the Uater-colour Societ) of Milan 

In the Bntish Pavahon though there arc two 
indniduat rooms, the e/Tect of the whole js fresli, 
vaned mterestmg In that of Germany on the 
other hand, under the same conditions the whole 
eflcct seems monotonous, though here trx) some 
admirable paintings are to be seen such as the 
bnllunt Lida of Hugo \ ogel in the first room a 
masterpiece of treatment of the figure, the 
paintinj^ of kolbe \ckcrmann Max SchliclUmg 
and tht. portraits of Harry Schultz and Schuster 
Woldan, while among the sculpture a bronze figure 
of a little girl by Lewin Funckc is qu te charming 

The Russian Panlion has come into being this 
}car bavaiig been opened by die Grand Duchess 
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of passion and onginalit), and his thirt> two worLs Mr Gerald Moira, Mr G F Kell}, and among 
exhibited here are a revelation of his master} the water-colour and tempera exhibits Clara and 
Nor less so m the next room are the pamtinp of Hilda Montalbo, Mr Russell Flint, and Mr 
M Paul Albert Bcsnard Here we have a real Charles Sims Sir \lfred Easts painting here 
presentment of India, with her marvellous pictorial brings back to us the keen interest which this fine 
possibilities All the warmth and colour of the artist look in these exhibitions of Vemce, as well as 
East come before us most vividly presented m those of the V, ater-colour Societ} of MiLin 

an art which we approach even more intimately 

in the seven frames filled wnth httfe penandmk In the Bntish Pavilion, though there are two 
studies, coloured sometimes with wash individual rooms the effect of the whole is fresh 

vaned mterestmg In that of Germany on the 

The British Pavilion shows a marked improve other hand under the same conditions the whole 
ment on that of two years back The impression effect seems monotonous, though here too, some 
from the first is satisfactory in the entrance room admirable pamtmgs are to be seen such as the 
a la^e canvas by Mr Lavery (TAe Ama oh) meets bnltiant Ltda of Hugo Vogel in the first room a 
the eye at once, with on the one side Mr Charles masterpiece of plein air treatment of the figure, the 
Island Fciitial, vnth its delicious flesh tints paintings of Kolbe Ackermann, Max Schhchting 
of the nudes, Mr Talmages Stlf portrait and Mr and the portraits of Harry Schultz and Schuster 
Cecil Reas charming Secret of the Stream on the Woldan while among the sculpture a bronze figure 
other, Mr J J Shannons portrait of his daughter ofa little girl by Lewui Funcke is quite charmmg 

Aitt} Elsewhere we find Mr jknning Bell Mrs 

laura Kiught(Z?a t/rand among the waler<olours The Russian Pavilion has come into bemg this 
The Gipsy girl Bathing), Mr Hamngton Mann year having been opened by the Grand Duchess 
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\ ladimir on the da> of \pril , ind it is most ture by Victor Rousbcaii and U outers and an 
appropruie that Kustodteff s adn jrahle p irtiut of mteTe!>ting stnes of medals by \rmand Bonnctain 

th s munificent patron of Kussian modem art we come to the Italians and other nations whose 

should occupy the centre of the lar^e rcxim Ihc contnbutions are shown m the great central build 

1 a\ihonitself isaitractne withitslatlebilcony o\er ing Here in the cupola and ecntnl salon we 

looking the lagoons The lon^ and tert ble »« ters ha\e the decorition, light in key and brilluant m 

of Russia not without their own beauty find treatment, of Galileo Cbini whose work m Siam 

expressit n here in the snow scenes of Itialinskiand where he was comniissu i cd to decorate the throne 
Stalitza and bet peasant life ui pictures by room of tiic Royal talacc wc shall find Later m the 
Butchkuri Kulikoff Fech n (a kind of Rringwyn room set apart for his lork in Sala 25 and 
in Russian art) kolesn koff ind Saidenben, around this centra! hill are the sculptures monu 
Figure subjects of interest are Tit Grreu Drtssoi mental m their archaic setenty if technique of 
Nicolai Ku netso/f tlie Salomt deciratixely eon Ivan Mcstrosic the CroUian sculpt ir 

cened by burcrmanlz, and the wonderful study of 

an AH ess by Kustod eff, v hich eomes from the In one of the rooms ,,rouped tround die ctntnl 
Museum of Fme Arts at tit Petersburg. 1 all we find a most interesting exhibition of the art 

■ — of Hemien Anglada I litre art seventeen of h 

Briefly glancing at the 1 a\ il on of Hungary with pantings all single figures all posed more or Its 
the paintings strong in key ofTsok and Fcreiiczy conventioiully all in nth costume and most f 
and that of Belgium \here k an R>sselbcrghe,wuh them ^jumsb m charaettr If we try to analv t 
his luminuus nudes fills all one side of the large the r attraction we shall f nd it in tht extiaordirun 
room with the weird art of James Ensor to face charm of colour osdistmttive a note here as in the 
him and where also there is some excellent sculp art of Innocenct and as strangely attnctivt Iht 
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\ lidim r on tlic. last day of \j ril iiid it is m »t 
appropriate that kustodicff s adn irable jx rlrait of 
this munificent patron of Russian modem irt 
should occu]i} the cenitc of the hTj,e ii om I ho 
\ a\ ilion Itself is attnctii e with its h ttle b ileun} oser 
lofAin^, the lagoons 1 he loii^ and terrible winters 
of Russia, not withiut their own beauty find 
express on here in the sno \ scenes of H a1 nski and 
■stalitza and her peasant life in pclures by 
Rutthkun Kulikoff Fcch n (a kind of llranj,wyaa 
111 Russ on art) Kolesnikoff and bsaidenberg 
higure-subjects of interest are Tie GreHUressaf 
Nicotai ku iietsof^ the Salowl deeoraiisely con 
(eived by hureniantz, and the wonderful study uf 
an 4 /l>css by kustodicff wl icli comes fn>m the 
Museum of I uic Arts it St Petersburg 

Briefly glancing at the 1 ai ihon of Hungary with 
the paintings strong in key of C sok and I trenc/y 
and that of Belgtun where \ an Rysselberghe.vnih 
his luminous nudes Alls all one side of the large 
room with die weird art of James Unsor to fice 
him end where also there is some excellent sculp 


ture Victor Rousseau and Wouters and an 
interesting senes of muLals by Xrnund B innctain, 
wc come to l! c Italiins and i ther nations wlu se 
LontnbutiMns arc showTi in the great ceiilr d build 
mg Here, m the cupoli and cciitnl salon we 
Inse the dtconlion lialit in key and brilliant in 
treatment, of Gihleo Chini whose work in Sum 
where he was commissioned to decor He the throne 
ror m of (he Royal 1 iliec we sJull And later in the 
remm set ajiart fir Ins work in Sala an 1 
anund tins teiiual hall are the sculjnures mom 
mental m their areluie seieril) of itchnuiue, f 
lean Mestroeic, the Lreutun sculptor 

III one of the rooms prou[ e 1 around the central 
hall we find i most intcrestinj, exhibition t f the jri 
of llemicn Vtiglida I here are sesenteeii of I 
IKnnliiipS all sii fipures all posed more or les 
comemu nolly all in rich costume and m t f 
them •sjuwsh m cluracier If we try to anals e 
their attraction we shall find it ii) the cxtraordinan 
charm of colour asdistini tue i note here is in the 
art of Innoceiui and is strin^ely attraetiie lh6 
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next room contains Arturo Nocis clexer portrait 
a httle crowded into the canvas, of the actress, 
Z; da Borellt, witha suggestion of Laverys mfluence, 
and his del ghtful vision of Terracina, with purple 
distances and a strip of deep blue sea Near by 
the ^ enetian, Zandomeneghi nho, like Boldini, has 
been for many jears settled in Pans, occupies 
a room with his paintings which, though they 
ma> seem sometimes a little old fashioned, are 
always sourd m techmc^uc In an adjnuung lOQia 
a group of Spanish artists — Benedito, Chicharro, 
and the brilliant Sorolla — provide an interesting 
display, and a little further on nc come to the 
richly decorative paintings of Frank Brangwyn 

I have mentioned Felice Casorati already with 
s)mpathy in my notice or 
these Venice exlubiuons, 
and this year we find the 
young Veronese painter 
represented by three works 
of a distinctively symbolic 
character, of which The 
Milky JVay IS the most at 
tractixe in colour and treat 
ment while near him are 
Maurice Denis and De Ste- 
fani Guido Trentin, and 
other Veronese painters 
who seem to follow some- 
what the lead of Casorati 
Bezsi appears to great ad 
vantage this year in Sala a 
with nine landscapes which 
are full of poetry, and in 
the same room are Eat 
taglio, Giacomo Grosso (in 
whose large canvas, Le 
plaisir du Jioj, the nudes 
reflected in water are 
treated with admirable 
mastery), and a clever 
bronze Girl Looking at 
ILetscl/ m the H aKr, by 
Portanova Near this work 
IS I letro Canonica s n irble 
Portrait of Pmuess Cloltlde 
of Sm^,and elsewhere the 
exhibition contains ex 
cellcnt examples of w ork by 
other Italian sculptors such 
as Bistolfi, Dazzi (a Pielh 
V ery Miclvelangesque 
concepuon), Cataldi (a 
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female nude finely suggestive of form emergent 
from the marble), and Graziosi, who shows a 
deter crouching figure of a girl In Sala 19 we 
encounter a group of interesting jiamtcrs — Italico 
Brass, brilliant as ever in his Firaiorks and 
Tht Masks are Passing Onorato Carlandi (^/ 
Summer Night on Monte Amiala) Martini with his 
pastel Portrait of Ihe Marchesa Casali, Ferruccio 
Scattola {On the Lagoons), and the sculptor 
D Antino m bis debghtfnl little btovvie of i2i»} and 
lastly, Hans Lerches marvellous coloured glass and 
bis portrait medallions of the present Pope and his 
predecessor, which are admirable and reveal him 
as a sculptor of very high merit 

One of the successes of this exhibition is tin. 
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‘eriLS of eii,iil) one ttmpen p.iintiii^t lj> \nMwlt 
Sartono »\I)o, likeCnrlancii inJ like the btc Huirj 
Coleman is aii cnthusiaNt for the Cjn>l«|qu of 
Rtime, ind lus. demoted these last stars to Uit. 
restlation of its beauties «hich he tt* here 
Ml the hfe tjf the CtmjiagrudtstlujsstisLir m these 
luintmjjS Ut set the s!itt]» amsin^ frt»m the 
mount! ns, their niidd ij rest, thtir rttum to the 
fold, then the buffjlots dm^mig fetuit blotls if 
tratertme or roiming at lirge in the swimjts o«l 
— most beautiful of all — tilt nioon risiiy o\tr the 
waste of marshes Nt\t to thisfLscmaimj,rcx>mtte 
hast onenoless attractive m vslucli Luore Ftio, in 
a brillnnt senes of paintings — ixirinits in^thologiiil 
subjects and bCtn« of modem \ eneiun hfc — re 
iftirms his jxisition as copo scuah and leader of 
nKdem\ euetiimrt Amoi gibe fwrtratis, that of his 
wife (Oh ihi Beach) is admirable, and theexuberint 
vitality of his art expresses itself amono the euuntn 
scenes in those in which his own cluldren 
take part— TXr Beach of Ballcrta and Banks of the 
Brenta—o.% well as in the great canvas of the 
rebuilt Campanile (3S Aprt/e, ign) and sueh 
mythological scenes as Ciittaurs mid A’yw/As and 
The Ainaso/is, in which he depicts wild girls with 
floating hair nding astnde even wilder horses 

Lastly, we have the sculpture of Medardo Rosso 
the paintings, eight in number and as fine as ever, by 
Mancieni, the beautiful colour schemes of Galileo 
Chim taken entirely from his visit to Sum, the 
quaint fancy of Paolo ^ ib 
m hu Ancestors and yttc 
Ai/daces > where die pen 
gums seem to discuss the 
explorers fate, the \uie 
lian an of Zanetti Zilla, the 
luscan country life 
Gioli, and the neh colour 
ing of another Tusoin, 

Phmo Nomellim Even, 
so I have not exhausted 
my list Among the Vene 
tuns, Miti Zanetti (i\oc 
lurne) the Ciardi family — 

GugUelmo Guiseppe and 
Emma (Atrs and Graces) 

Ftagiacomo Zezzos , 
among the north Italians 
rralmOjFalchettl (hlonnt s 
Eclogue) Bosia, Prexiati, 

Leonardo Bazzaro Lmilio 
Gola, Borsa, and among 
the Romans, Lionne and 


Innoeenti nro represented by excellent work, is in 
sculpture IS M mi \ntoniell i Pojianiwiili herliroiire 
nude and tlurming rose tinted ni able of a child 

Xlie \ciuec 1 xbibition of this yuar his tw<* 
yxnntN m its fdxouT whielv it i> fvr from easy li> 
combine It *x ori„mil in tint it strikes at new 
]uths in in and opens new vistas and it i-. at the 
same time ni irvellouxly ineluxive — as miv bi. seen 
from the prettv extensive list ilut I have here given 
of ill tile Ik-sI jr<p,ressive elements in nn leni 
lull-mart Sliwvs Brisiox 

V ll NN \ — \ recent exhibition at the 
Ttxmvs of ihe Svxictx ot Women Xrtist" 
of Vustrii (Vereinigung bildcndir 
Kunstlerinncn Oestcrreiihs) showed lint 
the members ircvcrv eanicst m their endc-ivi nrs to 
uphold the prestige of the Soeietv The exhilmit ii 
comprised one hundred anil forty items, an 1 tho«c 
which belonged to ajvpliod art gave another proof 
were one needed of the undoubted talent and 
inborn feeling for decoration possessed by these 
young Ausinan women. The chief exhibitors of 
work of this kind were Johanna Meier Miclicl 
who m a comparatively short space of time has 
gained a foremost place in her own special line of 
oxt—smail bronzes and ceramic figures Helena 
Johnovt and Rosa Fuchs, who are boili engaged in 
the producuun of interesting ceramic work bophic 
KoskeSandor, whose speciality is jewellery and 
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enacneUmg, and who has not only sened her 
apprenticeship m these crafts but has worked as 
a joumeywoman m France, German), Sweden, 
Holland, and odiei countries and Ella Briggs Baum 
feld, who practises os an architect, she showed a 
boudoir which though somewhat glaring m its 
colour scheme was yet well designed, well arranged, 
and pleasing in its details 

1 be pictures and draw mgs formed a vaned dis 
pk), and one was glad for once to see but few 
portraits, the most notable of these being Rosa 
Frankfurt s study of a man s head remarkible for Us 
characterisation, Baroness Helene Krauszs por 
trait of an old man, excellent alike in handlmg and 
interpretation, and Luise hraenkel Halm, who 
showed a portrait of a little gnl with a background 
of gay flowers Minka I’odhajska whose beautiful 
toys will be remembered by many readers of Tub 
Studio, is also a painter of fine feeling; as witness 
her Seaport, here reproduced Frau Harlfinger 
Zakucka, also of note .is a creator of toys, likewise 
showed some very interesting landscapes handled in 
an individual manner Other artists whose work, 
calls for mention are R Leuze Hirschfeld, whose 


xMother and Child is an 
expressive rendering of 
maternal devotion , Ella 
Rothe, who in her coloured 
drawing Alt IFiener Ho/— 
one of three exhibited b> 
her — has chosen as her 
theme one of those old 
world corners of Vienna 
which are rapidly vanish 
ing Olga Brand Kneg 
hammer, who has a pui 
chant for bright hued 
flowers , Angela Adler, 
Hedwig Neumann Pishing, 
Johanna Freund, Lila 
Gruner, Crete \V leden Veit 
and other painters, i\hile 
among the exhibitors of 
etchings, drawings, and 
lithographs reference 
should be made to Mane 
Ressel, Elizabeth Laske 
Marianne Frimberger, 
Mariska Augustin, Berta 
Czegka, Marianne Hitsch 
mann Stcinberger, and 
Magda von Lercb 

A. S L 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Art cf the Grtat Masters Fredbrick Lfes 
(L ondon Sampson I.«w, Marston and Co Ltd ) 
£,1 iir 6(/ — This essaj is wntten on the artof the 
great masters as exemplified by drawings m the 
collection of Emile W’auters The book contains 
a very large number ol reproductions made with 
exceptional delicacy, and it is the greatest names 
the world has known that are represented l\ hilst 
everything iswritten round the drawings, the history 
of Italian and Flemish art is dev eloped m the text 
m such an interesting manner that the book 
becomes of the utmost value to a reader entenng 
upon the study of the old masters In his intro- 
duction the author has something to say which 
reflects the considered opinion of many critics to- 
day in regard to the future of art He points out 
that we now face to face with a situation similar 
to that which confronted Ingres when, revoluag 
against the art to which his fellow artists were 
resigned, he discovered nature — which remains 
the inexhaustible scource of beauty — through the 
masters of the Renaissance, Masaccio and Raphael 
He felt the necessity, says the author, using Ingres 
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general anil Mtal cliaraclcnsiics anJ ihc- 
fiaors which ha\e gntn ri!.e to them 
dwelling at considerable length on lho>e 
penod-. during which an architectural 
st>le IS is It Mere in the making for 
he nghll) obscncs ' tsery bmldinj, dul 
cser existed of whch the desgn js if 
arch tcctural imj orUiice owes us form 
and ns details m )re or less to some 
ih ng kss complete that lias jirectdid 
It \s the result f this meth id f 
treatment we liasc a histoi) of irLhiiti 
taral detelopmtni from Anaeni Igtjt 
onwards which the reader whether pr >- 
fcssiunal or layman can follow with real 
mtercst and understanding and esen 
the headlines art so framed from one 
page to im ihcr as to consey the j «h of 
the discourse T be author wntes m an 
easy fluent stsic which is rare mtreaitscs 
of this kind, and while we are left in no 
doubt as to his wide range of knowledge 
his exposition is commcndably free front 
that display of technical enidiiion which 
so often deters those who are not pro- 
fessionally interested from pursuing the 
study of otchuectuce <Vn important 
feature of this history is the extensive 
MOTHKX asr CHILD Bv B Lti/SB iliRscHtsLD j^ocs of illusuaucins— otef SIX huttdred 

ffm sUd, l,n,u ^ number— which thniujhout ate ut 

rapport with llte text and well pnmed 

omphrase of staking the hydra to the ground. £/uJe sur Its Iji res i ^gurrs IJitPs en Fran e Je 

The hydra was all those deforminea in pamt which 1601 d 1660 Par Mt-LS- Jgavnl Dupoktsl, 
had appeared at the Salons since 18*7 The Doctcur cs leitres (I ins Libraine Honon. 
severe descnpion which Ingres introduced bi$ Champion) — ^This scholarly work deals with book 
return to nature, the integrity of his drawing had on illustration m France dunng the first sixty years of 
all those who came afterwards a mighty and secret the seventeenth ceniui;v^ ayicnod of jreat interest 
influence in the history of etching and engraving Through 

A Short Cnhcal ffistory oj ArchttHurt By H out the sixteenth century the wood block had held 
Heatucote Statium, FRIDA. (London fullswayin the realms of book illustration, butwitb 
B T Batsford) lor net — The special object of this the seventeenth century came the decline of wood 
manual is to quote the author s own words, to engraving and it soon became quite demodt, while 
give a concise history of the developincnl of the coppeipJate became increasmgly popular The 
acbitectural forms and styles in such a manner as author makes a plea for the illustrations of this 
to render it not a mere statement of facts in penod and thougii they have been reproached 
chronological order, but a critical commentary on for possessmg neither the ruive charm of the wood 
the ments and weaknesses of the vanous styles and prmts of the sixteenth century nor the grace of the 
build ngs described and illustrated thus inviting vignettes of the e ghteenth it wouldbe surpnsing to 
the reader to consider what are the influences and find them devoid of interest at a penod when books 
what the treatment of desgn which go to produce were be ng eagerly sought for m France, when great 
good or bad architecluie Thus instead of dealing hbranesandpnntcolleclionswere being formed and 
with the subject in the maniitr commonly adcqited, French books were the manuals of politeness for all 
by cutting up architecture into chapters of national Europe After an account of the laws governing 
styles the author throughout directs attentioB to the puW cation of illustrated books and the rigorous 
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censorship to which art >uch were subjected in the 
sttenieenih century, Mile Doportal proceeds to 
a discussion of methods and of the worl, both 
religious ind secular, of the artists u lio fiounshed at 
this period, m jiarticiilar the draughtsmen Daniel 
Rabel, Claude Vignon, and the engtasets Thomas 
dc Leu, Leonard Gaultier, Michel Lasne, Claude 
Mellan, Abraham Bosse Gregoire Huret, St^fano 
Della Bella Tran^ois Chauicau and Robert 
Nanteuil Ihe letterpress is illustrated by forty 
fi\e fine reproductions in facsimile of the onginol 
cngratings (among them a superb work Constanh 
ni>ple, engrated by Nicolas Cochin after G dc ta 
Chapellc from the latter s Portrmtt des Hama de 
la /’t’r/if published m Pans in 1648), andthetolume 
IS supplied with appendices giving a list of the 
princiiial draughtsmen and engravers the chief 
publishers of the penod a bibliography and index 
Ihe work bears evidence of profound research and a 
wide know ledge of the subject 
Gtschuhtt der GarUnkumt Von Marif Luise 
CoTiiuN (Jena Eugen Diedenchs) 2 vols., 
stitched, 40 marks cloth, 48 marks — In these two 
volumes containing between them not fax short of 
a thousand pages, the author has courageously 
essayed to trace the history of the art of gardening 
from the earliest times of whicli tny definite records 
are available dowm to the days in which we live 
A task of this magnitude demanded infiiute patience 
and perseverance for its satisfactory performance 
and the successive chapters make it abundantly 
clear that the auibor is well endowed with these 
virtues The numbered notes appended to each 
volume, givmg the sources from which the state- 
ments in the text arc denied furnish indeed ample 
ev idence of the extraordinary range of her researches, 
ana’ tfie care she das desiowca' on cAe preparaOun 
of the book entitles her to the grateful acknow 
Icdgment of all students of this fiscinaung subject. 
Her work, however, reviewing as it dots the de- 
velopment and progress of gardening among all the 
civilised rates, ancient and modem, b^iniung with 
the ^Vnaent Egyptians and ending with the author’s 
compatnou of tcnlay, has a greater sigraficanct 
which cannot fad to be appreciated by all v»ho study 
the evolution of art in us wadcst sense for the 
truth tlut emerges from this hntoncal survey is that 
gardening is in Us highest development a fine 
art. In us incipient «.ugts amongst sav igcs and 
scmi-tivnliscd races — with which, however, the 
author dots not deal in this work — ihe economic 
or utihun in mouvx is almost exclusively operative 
if not wholly so, but with ad\ mevng cvvihvation we 
sec the -usihcuc factor gradually coming into play 


until at length U assumes the chief r6le, or perhaps 
It would be more correct to sav that the a.sihtUc 
objective becomes difTercntiattd from the economic 
As implied by the title of the vrork, A History of 
Garden Art, uis of course with the -esthetic side 
of gardening that the author is mainly vumcemed 
Besides on extensile knowledge of the historual 
aspects of the subject she displays an intimate 
acquaintance with developments which have taken 
plate m recent times in particular she seems to 
have made a special study of garden design in 
England at various periods The Ictteqiress is 
accompanied by a multitude of interesting illustn 
tions g ithered from a great vanety of sources 

Le$ DPeorateurs Par kcuiLLs SeevRD (Pins 
libraine Ollendorff) 5 francs. — This volume 
would appear to be the first of a senes in which 
M Achille S^ard proposes to treat of modem art, 
by grouping together artists who have some com 
mumty of aim In the present volume the author 
deals with the work of Besnard, La Touche, Jules 
Chcretand Paul Baudoum drawing a companson 
between their respective talents and discussing the 
position they take among artists of the present day 
The volume contains numerous reproductions m 
monochrome of works by ilicse four decorators 

Tie Herniilt and AnchonHS of England By 
Rotha Marv Ci-vv (London Methuen and Co ) 
^s net— -Uc have often spoken in laudatory 

terms of the admirable senes of “Antiquary v 
Books, and we find this additionalvolume in every 
way worthy of its predecessors The author 
whose work in tht 'ami. sents upon iho Mcdutval 
Hospitals of Lngland was reviewed in these pages 
some time ago, gives in this volume the <KimL 
evidence of pamsuikmg rc-scarch and thoroughness 
tiv ttlvj'euinyjnlmuiv o/nhy iinvnnroirg- ihsatiry 

In connection w iih the recent publication from the 
orticLS of this maganne of the “Landscapes of 
Corot," we are asked by the author, Mr Croal 
Thomson, to allow him to modify his statement in 
the text respecting TAe Bent Tree by Corot, in 
the Melbourne Gallery Mr Bernard Hall the 
Director of the Gallery, wishes it to be known that 
in his mind there was never any ofiicial misunder 
standing about the reception of this bc.iutifut 
picture and that it is now, and always has be-en, 
held m the highest honour MTien the picture 
arrived in Australia several letters questioning its 
artistic and money value appeared 111 the Press, and 
It was the publication of these letters that prompted 
Mr Thomson to vrnle of the hesitancy with wlucli 
this nusteqiicce vras at first received 
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T he lay figure on the 

MANAGEMENT OF COLOUR 
IN DOMESTIC DECORATION 

“It always seems tome curious that iheie should 
be so many people who are almost inscnsitise to 
colour," said the Art Critic “I should hase 
thought that the colour sense would ha\e been a 
sort of instinctive facult) possessed by the whole of 
huinanitj ’ 

“So I believe it is, ’ returned the Man with the 
Red Til “The people who are deficient m it are 
the rare exceptions Real insensitiveness to colour 
IS, like a physical deforniit}, an accidental departure 
from the standard type ’ 

“Yes, I think you are right,’ agreed the Cnuc 
“But at that rate the apparent insensitivtness, 
which vs so common, comes from want of proper 
training, the education of the colour sense is 
uwdenUy neglected ” 

“ That 1$ It,’ cried the Decorator ‘you have 
gnt hold of the right idea straight away The 
education of the colour sense is shamefullyncglecicd 
and m that matter most people are hopelessly 
illiterate 

“ And the most illiterate of all are the decorators, ’ 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie , “ if you want 
to see colour insensitiveness in its most pronounced 
form, look at the performances of the average 
painter and decorator ’’ 

“The man who keeps a shop'” protested the 
Decorator "Please do not dignify him with a 
title to which be has no right He is the worst 
obstacle to ibe progress of true decoration He 
exercises the most pernicious influence of all upon 
the popular taste ” 

“ Yet he meeu the popular demand,” suggested 
the Crvtvc , “ aswi Iv.s tasVe sav<sf.ts tba'i of hvs 
clients ” 

“Only because his clients have never been 
taught to appieciate the dilTtrence between wbat 
he gives them and what they would have if they 
knew what to asW for,” replied the Decorator 
“If they were educated, the man in the shop 
would have to educate himself too or lose his 
trade If they acquired the faculty of dtscnmina 
lion hi, would have to hnng himstlf up to their 
standard or make way for men more capable of 
doing what he is asked to do 

“What is he asked to do’” inquired the Man 
with the Red Tie 

“ Why, I take it, he is asked to provide people 
of reasonable refinement with surroundings which 
will satisfy whatever asstheiic sense they may 
*S6 


happen to {xisses®,' answered the Decorator 
“Therefore if he fa'u tp reach a proper sundard 
he imposes Ills bad taste upon the people who 
have the mcliinliuii foe bettu things but who do 
not know enough to correct Ivvm , and as a result 
he drags his clients down to his level, against their 
will, and kceyis them there with all ihuir latent 
possibihtiLS of improvement hopelessly checked ’ 

"And, worst of all, he prevents them from ever 
realising what colour means in domestic decoration, 
said the Cntie 

“ Certainly, heciuse he has no notion how colour 
should be used,' declared the Deeorator “His 
only idea of using colour is to make it what he calls 
lively , he likes to have plenty of it and to get as 
many misfitlmg tints into one small room as he cm 
find spaces for If you talk to him about harmony 
he assures vou ihvt his clients prefer contrases and 
vanety — because he does himself— and, poor 
things; ht secs that they get ihctn ' 

“Ah Jhere you bweit, ’ broke in the Critic 
“That IS wbai 1 mean by insensitiveness The 
average {icrson has so dull a colour sense that it 
will only res|>()nd to the must violent stimulus It 
must be excited by shrieking contrasts and by 
discordant juxtapositions Balanced harmonies 
and subtle arrangements seem to him monotonous 
because he lacks tlie refinement of feeling that 
conies only with education ’ 

“Well, if he hkes a lot of colour why should 
he not have it? ’ laughed the Man with the Red 
Tie 

“Because in domestic decoration colour is after 
all only one item in a general efliect,” returned the 
Cnuc “By the colour scheme of your room 
you provide the background for yourself and 
the setting vn which you live your life, and it vs 
on\y as \ backgrovmd awi a setting \\vxX yt/a sViOviVd 
be conscious of it If it ••hrieks for attuvticm, if ii 
forces you to notice it whether you want to or not, 
It IS out of Its right place , it has ceased to be a back 
ground and has become an assertive interference 
with your daily existence Rightly used it is a joy 
toyou,a restful and a helpful influence, wrongly 
applied It Is a iierpetual source of irritation and 
dangerous in Us effect upon your taste ’ 

"Yet your colour scheme can be gay and brilliant 
without becoming obtrusive,” said the Decorator 

“ Of course it can,” agreed the Critic “ \\ hen the 
proportions of your harmony are right, the actual 
colours used can be as bright as y ou please , there 
will be no wrong effect if they are properly 
related ” 
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T he paintings of f c 
FRIESEKE BY E A TAYLOR 

To some artists the garland that anaits 
their mature attainment is gisen ere they scarts 
have climbed the ladder of fame %\hile others seem 
to labour unrecognised m silent b>-paths until their 
garland becomes a wreath To those who hate 
followed carefully or even intermittently the tanous 
paintings from the brush of P C Fneseke it must 
have been ahva)s evident that he was an artist who 
could not long lose himself behind the popular 
cloak of others while the leaves which fame has 
twined for him have not been idly bestowed on one 
who has only won through the battle on the out 
skirts \Vhethw one likes his work or not or finds 
m It influential traces of the most revered painters 
of the time it must also be 'ipparent that his own 
personality quite supersedes that of bis masters 
It IS not fir to look back to 1898 that being 
about the time of Fneseke s arrival in Pans from 
America and the year of his student da)s under 
Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens 
Despite the reputed excellence of both these artists 
there were few students in Pans at tivat date who 
failed to come under the prevalent magnetic 
influence of Whistler, and it is to him that one 


famtly returns m thought when viewing Fnesekes 
eatly paintings Fneseke^ however, soon found 
that It was not m that flood of enterprise that his 
untned barque would fairly sail to the land ol self 
discover} Young thoughtful and energetic, it was 
not long before he turned to the more turbulent sea 
which was bearing along Monet and Manet, finding 
that on It lay the way to a more desnable haven 
whose Ight with its tnjriad vibrations attracted 
him and it is the rendering and capturing of its 
elusive pla}fulness which claims his most vital 
interest toniay 

In all his later work it is clear!) evident that 
Fneseke had foreseen if indeed he had not over 
come the danger attending the pursuit of a purpose 
so siDgulaxIy iUtractive in the end — a danger most 
noticeable in the work of many remarkable artists 
which satisfies only by the masterly technical ac 
complishment displayed therein, but which sooner 
or later fails from lack of compositional form 
and symbolical significance This decepuve rock 
Fneseke has so far kept clear of and it is not one 
on which he is likely to be wTecked now his own 
training and essays in mural decoration portraiture 
and subtle landscapes having given him timely 
warning of its lurking danger 

Fneseke is still a young man and by no meins 


The Pamiings of F C Frieseke 

ruling in a land locked Jake, nor is lie foolishly cstaldtsbcd IJut tliat its degree of unily i« „ffattr 
scnsUuc to disrordant oinnion, or jealouOycniious than has ticen realised is onS> known to tliosc who 
of die many oihets who inm diur sails to his liatesjKjkcntoandwalkeUwuhihcjiliantum dujK* 
paitcni He IS not a charbun, and no arli&t is of thi. out and scarclungl) tiracltseJ the delineation 
more keent) aliio to ndniit and remedy Ins own of the more sisual and realistic forms of the udier 
faults and failures in Ins ow-n wa) He is intensely I do not remember who it uas tJut s.tii), “IJcaut) 
Hilcresled in the subikiica and play of b^ht on is only in the eye of the beholder," bat as Ixjimy 
open air subjects and its clurming clusncncss on lias reatly nothing to do with art the phriso may 
the nude figure in sunshine and sliadow is an end still be sojicrficully suggcsine Uiuu^h more intrtnsi 
less source of JO) and inspiration to him lieauly cilly true if sou^^ht m the mind of the seeker were 
of feature is characlcikssly Mandatdiseii lias few it n«A so our aits would lung ago lusc u i <d to 
(lamting attmctions for him from tiui purely allurciiidthc*' tulicslain twisted inddncd Ihert 
gracious standpoint, but, should light and subject ire, howeser, few artiMs who at the ouls< t / f dair 
form together a forturuitc combination, the result career tusc not ittcnijited to render in |ui'ii that 
he attains is more magnanimously apprtculedby the which only Ixlon^s to language, but who 1 1 i util 
exhibition rcsiewcrs. It lias not been uncomniun tabulated formula liaie (.amed an eniub! uu 
for me to hear many of las critics denying him the lion asariists though they liaieaddeil noth i t art 
faculty of apprecatmg a beautiful face ora liciutiful and luse unwitiin„l> shown a way to < ih >« n re 
figure as popularly regarded and asserting that commefcullj inclined who * inder in m. mi-^ly 
hiswork,lhoughennemgexceUcntafttsUcr(uaJu«ee, eentunenut streams and produce the lids t t the 
shows no luturaJ {Hiclical outlook Tliatthcreie «hocolitc Uix and lielp to disfigure tlic lurn t » of 
an affinity between poetry and art lias long licen ouf in< lent homer with soap and wJiitky ml nd.us 
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The Paintings oj P C Fricscke 


The greatest difficulties that^beset an artist be m 
the paths in which ne would disco\er himself 
Elusne fame will tempt hira with the easyfitting 
dress of others and fortune offer him a cloak 
opaque sentiment "will lure him to gam glorj by 
the paltry and sacnfice the sad bj which his path 
through life t ill seem to be made a ghltenng way 
It isalUery easy too any one can be taught to draw 
— wily "idtertisers hatefound that out — and any <me 
can be taught to paint so that in a few months 
their isork will pass a sheepishly trained jury and 
perhaps thereafter shamelessly adorn the walls of a 
gallery maintained at the expense of ratepayers 
Despite, however, the American and European 
honours which have fallen to the lot of F C 
Fneseke, no one can justly claim that they were un 
desened or discreditably attained 

In his rapturous eagerness to portray light there IS 
another danger besides tbe one of suigular appeal 
and technical attainment — the danger of realism 
encroaclung on the functions of tbe camera or the 
commonplace which is oft t mes only discoverable 
in tbe completed work. This may b** most excellent 
in poetry v b ch tunes it to 
music by words •uni uttei 
ances from which the mind 
can conjure for itself a 
sejrarate ideal or charm of 
memones and association 
Singularly set howeier in 
colour and line no matter 
how fair they may be, the 
result w ill retain no lastmgly 
living qualities like tech 
ti cal finish which lacks die 
^nituiial fileraen^ it remains 
deaddtsp te any semblance 
of colour vibration it may 
possess This is, perhaps 
why certain illustrated books 
fail to charm tl rough tbe 
over conscienuousness of 
theillustntor Nature sub- 
iccts delineated m such a 
way though vastiv interest 
lOj, to the painter are after 
all but essays and exercises 
a truth which many fail to 
realise , and no n alter hovr 
well done, no frame vnll 
make them complete or 
transform them into works 
of art It IS at this 
j)omt that art and mature 


must cross svords the artist be alert to 
many suggestions rather than be s mply satis 
fied to he down believing that by correctly 
copying he has mastered subject and substance — 
a lot that haplessly befalls the many and satisfies 
the crowd until the artist blames the crovd for its 
salient enthusiasm which wall never be aught 
else until he gives them something to discover 
somethmg of himself It is indeed no easy task 
no mere drawin^ no mere painting or faultless 
evecuuon will suffice, and not until the brain 
controls the palette and the thought unravels 
the tangle so that the mmd may follow and 
the hand obey will nature bov to the artists 
supenonty 

As a master who has overcome these snares and 
difficulties Fneseke excels He has carefully gauged 
what vnll and whvt will not symbolise his gilhcrcd 
intentions and has acquired a mastery whch is 
only gamed by personal experience the experience 
of others being of little imponancc except to 
warn the unwary In the hands of tbe less com 
petent the danger would 1 e in tl e unsifted kno r 




The Painiiugs of F C Fricsckc 


Ictlge producing a fatal set of receipts by which 
any further development or progress is retarded 
In rcj,arding the acconipanjmg iltustnuons 
It will be noted that, with the cscejitionof LlJturt 
du Thi and Au bord de la \f(r, the subjects nie of 
interiors one important reason for this being that 
Fnesebes open air worV lends itself less success- 
fully lo reproduction iif black and wlntt \escr 
ihvless the two tsauvj Its of outdoor workby whichlic 
IS represented give an excellent idea of recent paint 
ings which worthilj reveal his composiuonal interest 
and technical achievement LJIrurtdu 7 hf\%ox 
present on exhibition at the biglo- \mencan 
Exposition in London, and his iu Hard de la Mer 
painted m the bnlhant sunshine of Corsica dunng 
the month of Icbniary 191J was one of ins 
fascinating exhibits in the Salon of the bocieu 
Natiorule of that jtar Turning to the other 
works illustrated, his La Cun akutnle is a uni |Uc 
example which dcarl) exhibits m a clumnng 
coraiTOSition the dexteTny with which the artist 
wielded his brush in the earlier days of bi» 
enthusiasm the wlvolc picture, by reason of the 
mahogany coloured bed and red car)K.t being m 
a warmer scheme than that which titracts him to 
day and arrests the ad 
minng attention of others 
In Let J^trroqutts^ m spite 
of Its brilliance of colour 
and personal fancifulncss 
of arrangement a more 
staid and thoughtful 
method of painting is evi 
dent while Jtannt, La 
Puudrtutt, and Corat 
Eami gs all belong to his 
more recent {lenod The 
accompanying delicately 
coloured plate of A Girl 
Srutng IS from his latest 
interior subject, painted m 
June of this year before 
going off lo the country m 
response to its call of 
yellow sunshine and Molei 
shadows It will be seen 
from this coloured repro 
duction that the cold tones 
of variable blue and the 
still colder ones of xiolet 
to which he is so partial 
in no way aggressively 
assert their oft limes de 
fecUve quality rn ih© 
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picture as a whole, nor docs his introduction of com 
plttnentary orange reds and greens give an unduly 
grey effect, depriving them of thiir aid to maintain 
the light and subtleties which he bad souglit and 
has achieved 

Though he » an occasional contnbutot to the 
InternaUxHval Society s exhibitions vu lx ivdon 
inesekes work if less known in t iigLxiid than in 
America o in tranci. where as an h n lUred 
member of the kmcnean \rt \ssocuti n n Pans 
and of tfic Socale Nationali his annua! \l ibits 
arc looked forward to with no littk inti.r i 1 v his 
fellow -trusts and others lie is rcprvsci 1 d m 
the Musec du I uxembourg and num ihcr 
gillcric> md h guned tli remplc.g>ll u id of 
(liL I’ennsylvanit kcademy of iIil I trts 
Ihiladelphu, in 1913 For some yvir 1 title 
xilUgt of ftivcrny nude famous ind fu 1 1> 
manv well known hrcnch artists, has bun 1 1 eke 
the premier summer [umiing ground 1 1 n 1 
left him some few months at,o he was in t 1 a tu 
wh-rc should go and what he w i dd d f tin. 
exhibition of die wotk of pinmment Virverixuv artists 
mPans which was to have been held in the ( vorges 
Petit Cisllcitcs this month 
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IVhat IS a Garden? 



which he gives the opinions 
of V -inous classes of persons 
on this VLf) subject but 
while the leamcd Dean 
dispLajsa wonderful know 
ledge of human nature md 
has shown how a gaiden 
can be viewed bydi/Terent 
people from very diverse 
standpoints he has not 
attempted m any hjv to 
give that of the man wh sc 
whole life is devoted tt the 
planning of parks gardens 
and open sjiaccs 
It is fromthisstandf in 

that I wish to look at i 
this article, not so m h 
wiiha view to just fvi g > 
own existence as a planner 
of gardens but rather m 
order to win the mtell 
gent sympathy of others 
foT the aims and ideals 
of the modern garden 
maker 

One of the most promi 
neni ways in whtch a 
garden may be viewed is 
as a setting for the house 
which It surrounds and 


W HAT IS A GARDEN t BY 
THOMAS H MAWSON 
HON ARIBA 

Whaievbk be our work lu bfe, whaie.er 
uccesrTf™"'"” 

pniiaplcs This i, „ore especully so ,f are 
™E0i,ed on work which minislers diteccly to ihe 
pleasure „d even .he luaury of o.hers L lb„ 
.here .s ihe added danger of ea.ra.agance resnl, 

d.e ere,°”Th"’' ““ Patd, 

“ The only cortectne or preteni.v, 

ttfe o/°rt'”‘ ' ‘’*'1 =*“>■“ fie »>= 

t tic of this uthde the question \l-ha, „ , 

tn‘the“„ „d ,h iTT “'»'i‘i“«'yenmes up 
to the m nd tta. brilliant passage widi which Dean 
Hnto opens h.s remarkable bonk on g.rdenT:;: 


... . ty ueautin 

Art and nature rudely thrust into juxtaposition 
I neithcrajiology to Nature for the intrusion on 
her dom^n nor, on the oilier hand any softening 
o xtures rugged picturesqueness to bring 
« into keeping with ihe oohshed products of art. 
sensime as u must be to the smallest mcon 
8 mtieig can never be sstheticaily nght and can 

TZZT’' 

o'hern^'® u"'“ '®’"“ ‘lie house on 

pan^S^i?'"'' 1 "“i f°™erw.,h 

Panenes u foraial and archiiectunU as it is itsell 
-d gntdotUly proceedmg by easy Lge^ “ 
“tossed as nntacd 

.h^le“ L; h °’h' u"’” “> “le fact 

*^^diwork IS encouraged The 

™ cSv fh I 

™.»-hr.ek.th„":dr:e?^^^^^^ 
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am sa)in(,, as in this cose it has necessary to 
Mgncile a bnck housi. on to the londscafie uhicb is 
seen in the distance. That tins vas done with 
a considerable measure of success iiiit be evident 
from the illustration csen though it is from a 
{ihotogr-ipb taken almost immediatcl> after the 
garden had been planted and before there had been 
any time to obtain proper foliage cfli-cts Ho» the 
turd luics of the bnck vails vere ultimately 
softened ts shom in the illustration on p 270 
vhich is reproduced from my book. The Art 
and Craft of Garden Making Much is due of 
course to the careful presenatiun and the incor 
poration into the scheme of the large trees uhicb 
existed on the site vhen 1 vis called in to create 
the gardens and thus wc ha\e one form of happy 
co-operation help ng another that is the blend of 
the old vitli the new helping the blend of \rt and 
Nature 

In this firstillustratiun v e hat c before us the whole 
process for close to us is a terrace purely formal m 
treatment, and as die distance from the house 
increases, this formality is gridually merged into 
the natural scenery so that the whole forms effee 
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titely a logically expressed architectural and artistic 
composition 

In two of the other illustrations (p 271) we 
base a very different case indeed Here we have 
1 garden as wild and as like Nature as anything 
could possibly be The photographs were taken 
at Underley lloll and provide a splendid example 
of a form of gardening whidi has always appealed 
willi (lorticular force to the Englishman in his 
great loicand reverencefor Nature He feels that 
he IS working hand m liand with the great force 
of which he is such an ardent devotee and is 
helping her to express herself to the utmost /Vs 
we have olrc.idy hinted there is room in almost 
every domain for gardens of both kinds the purely 
architectural and the purely natural and between 
these Ho there is every vanety of gradation and 
infinite possib lity of expression which should 
preclude the slightest tendency to repetition or 
sameness in the treatment of different sites And 
so we see that, in dealing with a first practical 
necessity of garden making we come to realise very 
largely the motif which should underlie all good 
garden design 




I y hilt IS a 

The second answ er w e would give to ibisquesuon, 
“Whatisa garden’ is that it is, m its wa>, a 
portion ofllic dwelling house When we consider 
what a large part the English garden plajs in 
organised recreation in the form of games and also 
in social life through garden parties fetes and the 
like, and also as a retreat for the enjoj ment of quiet 
leisure m undisturbed privacj we coroe to set 
that It fulfils much the same purpose as the enter 
taming and liv mg rooms of the mansion m its more 
prominent parts while its private and secluded 
portions take the place out-of doors of the boudoir 
and the iibiaT> From this it is evident that in 
the planning of our garden we roust not onl> have 
the open extended view and U\e broad slrcwli of 
unbroken green hut we must also provide the 
secluded portion the outdoor apartment as the 
wntcr has so often called it, which is found m its 
perfection m the old English garden enclosed b) 
>ew hedges and set about with seats for rest, and 
adorned with brightly hued flowers to give a 
suggestion of decorative funiishmg and at suitable 
points with choice statuar) or garden omamvnts 
Millie I am opposed to the cutting up of small 
areas of ground into little poke> gardens of vanous 
penods so that, m the effort to do eviiyihing at 
once we lose all sense of breadth and proportion 
and accOToplish nothing still on live other hand, 
1 feel that It tsequall) wrong to level all fences and 
clear away all obstructions and treat the ground 
round the house os a large open plateau in one 
style every part visible from every other and with 
no sense of shelter or comfort, and none of that 
variety which can only be ciblamcd by a diongt m 
style to suit vanous aspects and portions of the 
work My sympathy goes out to llie writer who 
treating of this very subject, says 

‘ One of the most beautiful gardens 1 ever kni.v« 
depended almost entirely on the arrangement of 
Its lawns and shrubberies It 1 ad certainly betii 
most carefully and adroitly planned, and it had 
every advantage m the soft chmaie of the west of 
England. The vanous lawtvs were divided by 
thick shrubberies, so that you waivdercd on from 
one to ±e other and always came on something 
new In front of these shrubbenes was a large 
margm of flower border, gay with the most eflective 
plants and annuals At the corner of the lawn a 
standard Afagnolia grandiflora of great size held up 
its chaheed blossoms at another a tulip tree was 
laden with hundreds of yellow flowers Here a 
magnificent Sahsbuna mocked the foliage of the 
maiden hair and here an old cedar swept the grass 
with Its large pendent branches. But the mam 
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breadth of each lawn was never destroyed, md 
past them you might see the reaches of a nver, now 
in one aspect and now in another Each v tew was 
diflcrtnt, and each was a fresh enjoyment and 
surpnsa 

•A few years ago 1 revisited the place the 
improver bad been at work, and had been gorxl 
enough to ‘open up the view Shrubberies had 
disapyicircd and lawns had been tlitnwn logcllier 
The pretty pctps among the trees were ^one the 
Vmg vistas had become oyven spaces, and ycu saw 
at a gtaivec all tlut there was to be seen ( (f course 
tlve herbaceous borders, winch once contained 
nucnbctless rare and interesting plants, had dis 
appeared, and the lawn in front of the h use was 
cut up into little beds of red pelargonium y How 
calceoUnas, and the rest * 

\\c sec then that on thepnetin! vale the irdcn 
pcrfi rms two great functions, one arrhite turil ind 
tlic other domestic I am afraid I mav line fillen 
foul of some of mv more artistic readers bv ton 
sideniig these two practical points before ihcx thetic 

• The £ , > 4 flcvtr Oirdtn ty Ilewiy \ B ahi 
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ones "Ahsch come naturally uppermost to the nund 
when speaking on the subject of gardens and garden 
making If so I would plead that in so doing I am 
merely folio \ing out great instructress in art. 
Nature herself who aliajs docs tbis The great 
purpose of all her products is ] Timanly a practical 
one and generally assoaated with the purpose of 
reproduction of the speaes and when we come to 
think of It there :s no part of a flower a tree or a 
sVirubor any other of Nature sbeautifulprQducJ.Mira 
which IS not designed solely for a practical pur 
pose It IS not too much to say that its beauty 
proceeds from the efficient accomphshmenl of this 
practical purpose and I have alwa>s felt that if wc 
are to design fine gardens which shall not only 
dazsle hy their extent, variety or colour in the first 
instance hut shall continue throughout rnany years 
to give lasting pleasure this pleasure 
must be based upon a solid founda 
tion which can only be obtained by 
the satisfaction of practical needs m 
an ssthetic manner 

Turning now to the sesihctic side 
of our subject and asking the same 
quest on What is a garden? we 
have in the literature of this country 
alone and especially in us poetic 
1 terature suffiaenc answers many 
tunes to till the volume of which 
this article is a part so that it 
will be only possible to take two 
of the more obnous of them for 
consideration 

The first and most obvious answer 
IS that the garden is a place for the 
cultivation of beautiful flowers for 
the r own sakes and not only for 
their own sakes but also for the 
creation of colour effects and blend 
jngs, harmonies and contrasts All 
the rest is in a sense but the frame 
work on which to bu Id th s feature 
Our terrace walls are incomplete 
unless swarthed m rampant roses 
our } e V hedges lose half their purpose 
unless they form a background for 
the bnlhant hues and huge masses 
of hardy perenn als and paths and 
walks are meanngless unless they 
dearly and inevitably coninbute to 
OUT enjoyment of the greenery and 
flowers All other effects, ihelher 
architectural or scenic, are subsidiary 
to them 


Neietthcless, the scenic side of garden de 
sgn very nearly equals m importance that we 
have been cons denng There are some gardens 
and quite successful gardens too that owe 
nothing to their surroundings or to that blend 
uig of distant prospects with beautiful and many 
hued for^ound which is so much to be desired 
Two of our illustrations (p 273) show such a 
garden which was designed by me for a client m a 
roanufiictxLnng district ubere pleasant pc spects 
without the garden were impossible and ill the 
interest had to be concentrated on the htme 
Itself and a *ense of scale and perspcctiic > tamed 
uitlioul any help from surrounding ohj i In 
most instances, howcier the garden would 1 half 
Its beauty if it were not treated so as t 1 ake 
the most of its surround ngs This 1 f r»t. 
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especially so vkliere thej are of an excepDonally 
interesting or picturesque nature, but eien where 
they are of the tamest possible hind pleasing vistas 
may be produced by judicious planting sodisposed 
as to mahe the very most of and fiame tirto 
pictures those features such as cottages or Uie 
distant spire or to ^ er of a church while where the 
surroundings are undulating by such methods 
lolhng expanses of country which may e\cn appear 
monotonous when viewed in unlimited extent may 
be disetsified and composed into pictures by the 
careful arrangement of the foreground It is how 
ever tiecessary in this class of work to be careful 
that a m sguided zeal for artistic composition does 
not lead us into the little meannesses palpable 
tncks, and impossible extravagances which became 
such a part of the art of landscape 
gardening fifty to a hundred years 
ago as to bring the whole art into 
disrepute 

These four mam aspects of the 
purpose of a garden os a setting 
for the house a5 a sphere for 
recreation, as a place for the culti 
vation of beautiful flowers and 
lastly as providing material for 
artistic composition on a large 
scale, if considered m conjunction 
with practical requirements will 
point the way very clearly indeed 
to an understanding of almost the 
whole theory of garden design 
Practice is of course » more com 
plex matter and here there is room 
for the ap|>l cation of a life-time ot 
expencoce and of the study of pre 
cedents 

Garden makmg ts perhaps more 
than any other art (if we except 
domesuc architecture) bound bj 
practical cons derations, and th s 
IS why I have Ja d so much stress 
on the creation of beauty whicJi 
shall be inherent and not super 
imposed 

Me have onlj to imagme a con 
Crete instance to see ho v true th s 
IS In the placiro of the house 
on the site, the arrangement of the 
cinni CCS, the route to he followed 
by the canuige dme connecting 
w th the highwaj die widths and 
levels of the terraces and lawns for 
gill es, in die cho ee of s les (o' 


the formation of gardens to accommodate plants 
ttf varying classes such as Alpines or bog plants 
and in everything from start to finish, practical 
considerations will influence our design and it is 
on y by acknowledging the close inter lelationsh p 
of the practical and the esthetic at every turn that 
we can hope for success IVhen however, success 
does attend out efforts it will be of a lasting order 
and of that practical kind which harmon ses with 
our daily life and assimilates and blends v. th 
human interests It is this sympathetic factor 
which gives a garden its greatest charm which 
infuses into the sunlight there a greater brilliancy 
and warmth which gives the flowers an added 
lustre and the distant prospects an infinity which 
leads the m nd to higher things 
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The National Competiiwu of Schools of Nrt, igi4 

T he national competition of the glass roof Even the stained glass, which is 
OF SCHOOLS OF ART, 1914 al«a)s difficult to show, could be seen perfectly 
last month b) means of an ingeniously devised 
Althqugh threatened with dissolution three S'jstera of artificial illumination 
or four jeats ago the National \rt Competition Assuming that a proper place of exhibition is 
still survives and will, it is to be hoped, continue "O'* assured for the National Competition works 
to do so in spite of the ill advised efforts to abolish *be question of the date when they are shown 
It. The fact that the Competition works have should be considered by the authonties The 
been shown for two successive seasons in the evhibioon hitherto lias a)wa)5 been held at the 
kictona and Albert Museum may perhaps be most inconvenient times, opening late m Julj and 
regarded as a sign that the authonties at the Board closing in September By this arrangement, the 
of Education recognise the importance of the supposed reasons for which were given in The 
exhibition and do not intend to allow it to be Studio list jear, when descnbmg the exhibition 
banished again to the back jiird to which u was of >9*3 ‘f'o National Compeution works are to be 
so long relegated The old North Court of the seen only when ninety nine per cent, of those 
\ ictotia and -Albert Museum in which the Com interested in questions concemmg the fine arts are 
petition works were shown m 1913 and igain last absent from London 

month is admirabl> fitted for die proper display of In point of merit the exhibition that has just 
these cunouslj raned collections of objects of art closed was as good as most of those of the past 
and industry drawn ibgether from all parts of decade, but, like that of last year, it contained very 
England and from 1 few districts m Scotland, little of uncommon excellence In some of the 
Ireland, Males, and New Zealand The North recent competitions stlideots have submitted ad 
Court affords ample space and the light, good last nurabJe examples of pottery tiles, enamels, and 
year, was unproved for the recent exhibition by n jewellery , but in the exhibition of last month then, 
re amngemtnt of the blinds that screen i portion vvas nothing of outsUnding merit m any of these 
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sections 1 iiere were numbers of creditable works 
imonj, the examples of applied art but nom. ofrc.il 
distinction , and it seems unlikely that the {.encral 
standard of the work shown m the compcUtions 
will be raised until the practical side is more full) 
developed Until that is accomplished the teach 



almost equalled in the fine arts section, but here 
there was at least one work ofdistmtiion Ihis, a 
modelled figure of i kneeing girl by I-rancis Wiles 
rf Uio MetrojKiIitan bcliool ofWrt. Dublin, was 
one of tlie best things of its kind that haie been 
shown at South Kensington and well deserted the 
award of a gold nicdil and the pnise Ijc-stowcd upon 
itbythcseuJptorjudges Mr R Colton, \R A, 
Mr I W I’omero),ARA,and Mr f Derwent 
Wood \RA 

The work, in stained wood was ome more a 
feature m the National \rt Competition and Miss 
Gwen White of the Pol) technic Marjiebone who 
won a gold medal last je ir, gained a similar award 
for a bo< and a tnpt)ch Ihe principal feature 
of the box was a circular picture in < ! ur on 
the lid, of a girl m a beautiful dress of the 
eighteenth centor> looking with admiral n at the 



I MIUS »OR A WALL rECORATIOS IV TTSlim 
m EDITH A IIESDRY (lISWICII) 

■ng of ,h= .ppl.ed schools ™ „e,„ g.vc 

roall, satisfactory results Out luethods, it ,s true 
are better than they « ere a generation ago, but they’ I 
still encourage a large amount of deagn.ng ^ 
papci yvhich cannot he carried out or if earned out 
IS incongruous with the material and .,ih the con 
struct,. e character of the object The eous'sZ 
combination of theoiy and praclice is a promment 

M Se'h rr a ‘"tt.tuhons a. Ihe Ce„ 

Pal School of Arts and Crafts ,n London and the 

Glasgow School of Aig i.hich do not lake part in the I 
Naucmal Competition, and on the Coatin’^ ,t J,^ li 
produced escellent results ,a the schools of Anshi I 
..here fte arts and crafts mo.ementhas been taken 
up with enthusiasm, although m Erekn.? k 
the morement or.gtnated, seems to Lt 
eatmtmonbund through lack of encour.gemeT 
The general mediocrity of the »pwwi a 
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of lii.r face in t lund mirror, and named 
b) her luvor in llio background — 

bweet b« I Lit proud of l) ow iiro r]c« 

Which »UtJiVe tfucklc la ih« i tk ct 
lliu socntccnlliccntur) hdics and (heir idniirvrs 
on the inner sides of the doors of Miss U hut. > 
trii>l)eli re-c-xllexl in Uieir skilful grouping and 
pleesAi}! colour iho^c {uitKcd b) her last )ejr on 
the ^old medal {vtnel tlut nas nfiemards prcNemed 
to the Queen, tOgCtlicr Milli a e-ird uble «pby 
MiS"! Hester M WagstolT, h Inch also gained a gold 
ineikd on (hit occasion Mi&s W igstafT shoued at 
the t.\hih:iioii of hst moiii}} an ublon^ mirror 
Irame with a }unel on either side that illusiraud 
\Mlh destent) and humour scenes from the dranei 
of I'unch and Jud) as pL»)ed in the little trtselling 
theitres m the streets One of the best of the 
stained »ood eumplcs » i> the Ixis adtnu-d njth 
numerous tin) jeinels of flo«ers b) Miss laniise 
Ueiipimm, uhu aKo showed an interestiiv niimr 
frame V comer cu|ilx>.ud »uh a luiul rtj re 
seniin^ children in fut) Itiid, b) Mivs Grwe It 
laxl^i, and a bowl b) Mi>s J uru U Itifgnir, 
were oUicr goexl eeimples of stsmed wexxl that 
gamed hij,h awards in the coinjietKion Miss 
W 'b»s licnjamne Miss Ia»dj,e, and Mi»» 

Uergner arc, like Miss Gwen Ulilc, studenii at 
the l*ol)te4jinic In ntutc kchcssUurd tabelip 
in stained wood b) MissLsa HilLonofWot Ham 
Muniapal Icehnual In titutc had an in„e" ou>K 


hs insean i s eikkeii (iissmO 

designed border represeiilin^ sc twee'll and swim 
nnng fisle 

\mong the nun) Ixixcs and cukets should Ik 
mentioned one of arsed bosworxl with brass 
mounts b) MisshthelW Watson, of Ihrminglum 
(Margiret Sireci) anoUicr with decontions m 
gesso of ) figure of Justice with sword and scales 
b) Miss Maijotie U best, of the lM)ie'chnic 
Institute and aglmc Irot in walnut, with clesirl) 



i>\iMli>|niillW eieMe kiwutivs. 
sTSitiellsill I I ktcsniiil »ei • L t AttI 

rSi 
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treated jiantls jn colour 
by Miss Isabel \irey, of 
Keiidal School of Ait 
Book illustration was well 
represented by a large 
\ariety of drawings and 
designs, both in colour and 
black and white The e\ 
aminers in noticing the 
designs by Miss Alma K 
ElUott and Miss Bernice 
\ S Shaw, of the Leicester 
School of Art, deplore 
the regrettable tendenc) 
towards the presailmg but 
morbid fashion They 
referred apparently to the in 
(luenceof kubrey Ecaidsley 
but nevertheless gave a 
siher medal to Miss Sha 
wlioso design certainly be 
trayed this iitiluence in 
marked manner Miss 
Shaw s skill of hand should 
lead her to better things 

MOi eiLPi nesiov roa pasbi r a a school bntrancb 

nv CEOR s a iiopr (Noms ha i) 


vkhtn she Icams to see for herself instead 
of through the eyes of another and 
there is considerable promise in the 
delicate pencil drawing of Miss Elliott 
Mr Leonard Squittell the accomplisUcJ 
young Ipswich student who had gained 
many awards in presious competitions, 
showed among many clever things a 
vi^rous pencil drawing of a rough track 
leading to a Clay don sandpit, and an 
clcliing of a tidal river lender in tone 
and full of suggestions of atmosphere 
hroni the Ipswich school came also 
some capital studies in line of pine trees 
and their branches and cones — the kind 
of drawings that Rusktn encouraged his 
pupils to make — by Miss Constance D 
Murray Sincere feeling for nature 
characterised an etching of a cloudy, 
low toned landscape by Mr Will an 
H 1 otter of Chelmsford School of 
Art, and other good illustrations were 
the bold strong drawing of a river 
and dyke wath a church well placed 
on the farther bank, by Mr Stanley 
Veck, of Hornsey School of Art the 


LKATIIEK BOOK-COVER BV lOKOTllEA CO VIL (ACTON ANl» 
ClUSVlCir l^UTSCUNK) 
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at the recent exhibition 
of the Nitional Art Com 
petition ard although the 
judges thought that the 
work submitted was about 
up to the average of the 
last few jears it is signifi 
cant that the> considered 
nothing worthy of a higher 
award than a bronze 
medal The judges point 
out a singular fact that 
should be noted by masters 
and students of schools 
of art where potterj is 
produced Onlj one 
small modelled figure was 
submitted in this section 
although interesting 
figures m pottery or por 
celatn are being produced 
constantly by the crafts- 
men :n most European 
countries \mong the 
best things m the pottery 

XIODELLED DEStCN TOE POEL FOE A SCHOOL ENTBANCE CaSCS IQ the North COUft 

SV UEOECE R HOVP (NOTTlNCUAMl SgrflftltO taSCS 

with figures m blue of 

lithographs oi street scenes and modems b> a elephants and camels by Mr Ivor H Cole, of 
Leicester student, ^^r Kobert S Austin , and the Portsmouth School of \rt a bowl with a blue flora) 
study of a Pierrot suigmg sketched m broad design on a white ground by Miss Margerj S 

simple masses of black and white, by Mr Walter Stahlscbniidt of Greenwich , and two lustre jirs by 
R. Carter, of Bristol (Kensington) School of Art Mr JosephP Thorlej of Stoke onlrent(Hanley) 
Vt iih these may be mentioned a cleser design m and Mr Capey Reco, of Stoke-on Trent (Bursiem) 
red, blue and jellow for a calendar liU/e Maidtnt The examples of tiles exhibited were far below the 
of ’ffany Cenlunts by 
Miss Caroline Hall, of 
Sunderland The maidens, 
each of them rcprcsunting 
a month were little girls 
attired in the costumes of 
tweUecentunes the ninth 
to the twentieth inclusne 
Two interesting book 
plates prmttd from wood 
blocks were shown b) 

Mr \\ ilium Liley, of 
Sunderland School of Art 
tOj,elher witli a circular 
colour pnnt in red bUiCk 
and jellow 

\s already remarked 
the pottery designers did CABixrr walxlt i*«i-aid wmi cesso brass fittings 

not distinguish themsehes b\ anmk burman (bieminoham maruaset street) 
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a>erJge. Ihc most pralse^^onh} perhaps uerc 
some tiles of pale green \miIi a <Jes gn of herald c 
lions, shornj b) Mr Iftrrj Hojle of Acenngton 
Miss Mice M Camwell of Birmingham (Mar 
garet Street} sho\tcd in enamelled necklet of 
catnurdinani) minute fiitisli that nas conspicuous 



among die je«ellerj on account of the singular 
colour — almost greenish }elIo« — of the gold of 
ivhich U was chiefly composed Some interesting 
examples of jcwcllerj came from the Ishngton 
I ondun Count) Council (Camden) School of ^Vrt 
Vraong them was \ necklace b) Miss Doroth) 
Ballintine composed of minute leaves of gold 
fastened to the links of i silver chain and a clasp 
m which the same gold leaves and small gold 
flovers were supported bj nch coloured enamels 
and stones Miss Jisephme de Rohan of the 
same school gained the praise of the examiners for 



•TAINFD wool MIRROR FEAMF 
I U5Uir- UESJAMIS ( •OLYTtCHMC INSTITOTL 
MARVIEBOVB) 


an enamelled umbrella handle of slver which 
however seemed some v hat heavy for the purpose 
for wbidi it was de loOed Other good jeweller) 
fron Islington was contributed by Miss Came 
Franas and Miss Mar) \ Gilfillan A well 
iie»igned buckle m sih er set w ith octagonal plaques 
of green and blue enamel b) Mr Charles A. Rich 
of Derby bchool of Art a da nty silver cross b) 
Miss Sophe J Ho veil of I rome and a very 
simple but iitractive pendant of copper with a 
s ngle blister I carl bv Mr John T Minson of 
Derby also desen ed notice m this section 
The silversmiths work and small articles m 
metal generally were not as good as they were ui 
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BOOK n.ATSS vrom \%ood blocks 


BV WILLIAH ULSTf (3LKPBJli.ASD) 



some earlier )ears but interesting pieces 
vcere to be found here and there among 
the exhibits as for eoaniple a siUer 
hot water jug with a design of grapes m 
repousse by Mr alter J Mest of 
Birmingham (Margaret Street) a silver 
fruit dish supported on pillars and set 
with amethysts, by Mr Tom Sttwirt of 
Northwich School of Art and a copper 
jar With co\er by Miss Elsie E Mest of 
I eicestcr 

Conspicuous among the leather work 
was a box for chessmen with isory 
mounts, by Mr \rthur G bmall, of 
Birmingham (Moseley Road), to which 
a gold medal was awarded The boa, 
circular in shape was of an uncommon 
red colour and decorated with a small 
interlaced design in green and white 
Ihere was a suggestion of the influence 
ofUest Vfricin natiie art in Nfr Jsmalls 
tliLSsbos and in the red leather card 
cases and footstool by two other 
Moseley Road students, Miss Dorothy 
V Roieaml Miss Gladys I Uard, in 
which a somewhat similar pattem was 
seen Mr I rederick R Smith of 
Uolverhampton School of Art showed 
a chalice case of tooled leather tliat was 
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that desen cd notice in the National 
Art Competition of 1914 

In the section of architectural designs 
the report of the examiners is not 
favourable The) call attention more 
especnll) to the want of thought shown 
in planning and construction 

\ note appended to the official list 
of successful competitors issued by the 
Board of Ed ication states that two 
hundred and ninety nine schools of 
art, arc classes and kindred institutions 
participated in the National Com 


SILVER BUCKLE ESASIRLLktl AMI SET WITH 
A STOVE. BV CHARLES A RICH (DCBBV) 

(Kensington) with a composition of 
running deer and Indian hunters on 
a brown ground, which gained a gold 
medal in its section, and among the 
lace a round doilj b> Miss Llirabcih 
Anglin of the Crawford Municipal Itch 
meal Institute Cork , and a fan by Miss 
llorolhy M NiclioHcn, of Dublin V 
damask serviette b) 'Mr Robert I) Hurt 
of Dunfermline a dcs gn for the dutora 
tion of a panelled draw ng room b) Mr 
Horace C Hanej, of Hacknc) Invutuic 
School of Art a panel fuinted in temficrt 
b) Miss Edith A HenJr) of Ipsvich 
and the circular tnodcllud panels by Mr 
George R Hoff of Nottingliam ma) be 
mentioned among man) other eiamplts 




petition of 1914 Over 
two hundred and eighty 
of these were English the 
small residue representing 
schools in Ualcs Scotland 
Ireland the Isle of Man 
and the Dominion of New 
Zealand The number of 
works submitted was over 
twelve thousand and of 
thesu nearl) two thousand 
receiv ed awards in one siupe 
or other ranging from com 
meiidations to the coveted 
g lid medal 

Reference was made at 
2S9 
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^forte D Arthur, b} 
^^Iss Dorothea Cowie 
of Chiswick, ind a 
third b> Mr George 
Ta)lor of Leicester in 
which the gold thistle 
heads embodied in the 
design were well suited 
to a cover for a book of 
poems b) Rt bert Burns 
A striking and ekibo 
rate design fra woven 
tapestry fnene depicting 
a castle on h II and 
two knight full 


DESIGN lOK DACE TAN BY 
lOROTIlV \1 NICHOLSON 
(OtnLlN METROPOLITAN 
SVHOOI 0> ART) 


of more than average in 
tcrest The kalhcT book 
bindings were in no wa) 
remarkable but a few were 
pleasant m design Among 
iliLbe were, a cover for 
Bruces r«itr/v,ah 
a floral design of gold on 
blue, b) Mr Robert J 
Cardmer of Camber veil 
L-C C School of Arts and 
Crafts another of Malar> \ 



m 



VVAOSTAFf 
INSTITUTE 
MARYlCEONe) 


GESSO BOX BY MARIORIP 
1 BSST llOt^TSCUSlC 
INSTITOTF MIRYLEBONL) 


aTmouT charging one 
another in the foreground, 
was shown bj Mr Arthur 
Wottram of Macclesfield 
and from the same school 
easne two charming de 
signs for furniture silks m 
blue and purple by Mr 
Frank Brocklehurst and 
Mr William Clowes re 
spectivelj Among the 
stencils should be men 
lioned a novel design for 
a border by Miss Agnes 
\f Hanker if Bnsld 
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that desen cd notice in the \ational 
Art Competition of 1914 

In tlie section of architectural designs 
the report of the examiners is not 
favourable The) call attention more 
espcciall) to the w ant of thought shoivn 
m planning and conslrucuon 

V note appended to the official list 
of successful competitors issued by the 
Board of Ed ication states that two 
hundred and ninety nine schools of 
art art classes and kindred institutions 
participated in the Vational Com 


SILVER BUCKLE EVAMRLLXn AMi SET Wiail 
A STONE BV CHARLES A RICH (DERBY) 


(Kensington) wath i composition of 
runnmg deer and Indian hunters on 
a brown ground, which gained a gold 
medal m its section, ind among the 
lace a round doily by Miss Llizabclh 
\ng]in of the Crawford Municipal lech 
meal Institute, Cork and a fan by Miss 
Dorothy M Nicholson of Dublin k 
damask scnacttc by Mr Robert D Hurt 
of Dunfermline , a dtsisH for the decor t 
tion of a panelled drauangroom by Mr 
Horace C Haney, of Hackney Institute 
School of \rt a panel painted in tempera 
by Miss Edith \ Hendry of Ipswich 
and tiiL circular niodclkd jvancU by Mr 
George R Hoff of N< tiingliam may bt 
mentioned among many other examples 



STAtSED 001 BOY BV LOl I B 
BEKJAMIN (KOLYTtClIMC ISSTI 
X'lXT. UAA.\.»JlRftSRj, 



WITH STOSEs BY TO 1 STEWART (NORTHW 


petition of 1914 Over 
two hundred and eighty 
of these were English the 
small residue representing 
schools in Males Scotland 
Ireland the Isle of Man 
and the Dominion of New 
Zealand The number of 
works submitted was over 
twelve thousand and ot 
these nearly tvo thousand 
rtceiv ed awards m one shape 
or other ranging from com 
mendations to the coveted 
gold medal 

Reference was made at 
2S9 


DESIGN’ FOR WOVEN TAPESTRY 
FRIEZE BY ARTHUR MOTTRAM 
(MACCLESFIELD) 
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such IS ihvs, hut basing 
regard to tlie nuccssir) 
bmiUMou of sjiacL \ bhtral 
selection has been wade 
A ftvi t!imj,s hoiicicr, 
wliieh It iras intended to 
include and ubich ate te 
ftrred to abtJie In\e uii 
forlunatei) had to he 
onulted heciuse the 
audit nsatK ns acre not 
reeeised in time to jtrmit 
of the uorks btmt, photo 
graphed owing t > the 
-ibscnct of ihe st idents 
from home In s ime 


the outset of this article to 
the threats of dissolution 
which base been uttered 
with regard to the National 
Competition An uthcial 
notice issued b> the Board 
of Lducation after the fore 
goina article was written 
makes it clear that whether 
the intention is senousl) 
entertained or not it will 
not be earned out in the 
immediate future, for the 
regulations for the National 
Cocopetition of 1914 ore to 
be <perati\e for the >ear 

*915 

A lord or two in con 
elusion apropos of the 
illustrations accomprnjing 
these notes It is ob'ious 
that out of the total number 
of works exhibited onl) a 
ver) small proportion can 
be illustrated m a re'iew 



BROOCH WJD NECKUtCa 


GOI.D A>D SILVER SET WITH STORES 

BS DoaOTHT BALLAKTINS (CAUOKN SCHOOL O 




DESIGN FOR WOVEN TAPESTRY 
FRIEZE. BY ARTHLR MOTTRAM 
(M ACCLESFIELD 
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cises the authorisations were signed by 
the head master of the school and ^^ere 
on that account not accepted by the 
authonties of the Board of Education 
W T ^Vhitley 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum 
an opportunity is now afforded to 
students of Old English Furniture of 
objerving one of the best known spect 
mens extant of the Pre Reformatitm 
Penod Mr F Harris Mitchell, of 
Chard, has lent to the Museum the 
famous Gothic Bench, for many }ears 
in the ‘ Green Dragon Inn, at Combe 
St Nicholas, Somerset and this is now 
exhibited in the Department of Wood 
work in Room No ai near the Exhi 
hition Road entrance This bench has 
long been known to connoisseurs and 
was illustrated in 1859 m Parkers 
Domestic Architecture in England 
The wood cut in this work m spite of 
Its bad drawing shows that an im 
portant detail of decoration has been lost smc^ ,nn K.,f u , , , 

Parktr. day vii the figure of an ange] bearing a fect'ory of no '' 

ah, eld »h,chfom,erlycona,„u.ed.he ,er„„„ri of X 

the curious overhanging beam on the left aid, of .JZ, a ^ r >’>‘1 li'a 

the bench, and, if preaerted might hate afforded ofTe"tochT 'h T"'' ““ 

a clue to the origin of the bench I, can hardly li aoite^of d/ his nork on Old Oak hurniture 
ha ve been made.,, the drat place for a small village ,„„L a„d elZ^rrh^lnen fold 

^his piece of furniture a 


special \alue to students It has been 
set up against a background of linen fold 
panelling, and adjacent to a Gothic 
window frame in oak, from Hadleigb, 
Essex, recently presented to the museum 
by Mr A H Fass, while other appro- 
priate furruture is placed m the neigh 
bourhood The English. French and 
Gothic woodwork has now all been re 
arranged in this Gallery where it can be 
seen to better advantage than m its 
former situation In Room 52 is also dis- 
pla>ed a recent purchase of considerable 
interest, a quantity of plaster work, 
decorated mgmai//e, which was acquired 
for the Museum from an old house in 
Kent 





The Trustees of the NaUonal Gallery 
have appointed Mr Cg.H Collins Baker 
Keeper and Secretary '(^e GaJlerv in 
place of Mr Haw es Turn f. retired 
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A merican art at thf 

ANGLO AMERICAN EXPOSI- 
TION 

Even) ear that the large Exhibition at Shepherds 
Bush Ins opened its gates to the public one cf its 
most interesting and to our mmd most \-iluable 
features has been the 1 1 le Art Section Here 
in spacious i^elt lighted galleries it is possible to see 
well and enjoy thoroughly the large number of 
works for which the rooms afTord ample and 
comfortable wall space 

Ibis jear at the Anglo- kmcnoin Exposition, as 
on prei lous occasions an interest ng and a fairlj 
comprehensive display of modem Bnush art 
occupies a ’ciumbeT Ktl the gaWenes wid XaVen as a 
whole the collection is a good one bothas regards 
the pictures and the sculpture Ample room is 
[irouded for the exhibits and the sculpture 
agreeably disposed with bay trees and shrubs at 
intenals is seen perhaps to better advantage than 
elsewhere in London exhibitions where our 
sculptors rarely hate justice done to them As, 
however the majority of 
the exhibits in the British 
Section are productions of 
artists whose works are 
frequently illustrated in 
these i»gci^quite \ ttum 
ber of them having in 
deed already appeared in 
The Studio— I t will bo ot 
greater interest if our at 
tention is devoted to an 
examination in detail of 
the American Section as 
containing works with 
which the IJntish readers 
of ihis magarine arc kss 
familiar 

Perhaps the most pro- 
nounced characteristic of 
American art as litre dis 
j lay ed is, speaking 
gcnerail) and also some- 
wliai paradoxical!), its /ir-4 
of any | rcnoimctd ciurac 

lenstics— cliaracttnstics 

tlut is to say, wlncli betray 
and reveal its nationality 
Sulhcient tinn, has scarce!) 
nsytt elapsed m ilit history 
of the an <il the Enued 
States to allow of the 


evolution of any peculiarly national attributes 
jn that art traditions are unquestionably being 
slowly formed but their toots are not ytt deep 
enough nor are they at present of sulticiently long 
duration to have resulted in the floweniij, of 
anything distinguishable so far as a purely Amcnaan 
stvle There is incontestable evidence ofagreater 
preponderance of French as opposed to Bntish 
influence in the work of nuny Amencan painters 
If It Iw true that all good Americans when they die 
go to Pans n would seem to be equally true tlut 
the majont) of those who belong to the artistic 
fraternity migrate thither beforehand and spend 
a good part of their lives in la vii/e lumilre 
So It IS that m looking around the exhibition one 
ammedveXeAy iXracN. "oy xVie sudOj, afnnixy between 
ihts art and contemporary French painting though 
one would not overlabour this point, for nuny of 
thosewho arc represented have become so accliina 
tised by iheu long residence m Pans that their 
regular contnbutions to the Salons are someumes 
tnore Parisian than the Pansians 
Five rooms are set apart for pictures by artists 
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VILLAGE RIDER 
BY J C JOHANSE^ 


L\D\ IN WHHL 
ll\ T W DEWING 


(T/tt f e/*ry if / k ! 0 a /| E ■/ 
\rM )<• i Cti) 




Amoican .'hi at the Auglo'.Intotcan E,\/>ositioii 


resident m llit Umicd Slates and iKfortpnxttdmg 
to discuss them in dcisil \«c must nut omit to 
Tteoidour ihwks to the atUsls and to Mr HujjO 
Kusint,er, who ort,aniscd this ‘cclKin, for ytiiij, 
us jKrniission to illusintc the vpaciousl) treated 
liUi^e Rider, b) J C Johansen the subtl) 
itmosphenc ZroJ /« J/ 4 /e, i little reminisient of 
Wlnsdcr, b> T J Uolstuisens uintu 

picture of a i,irl in bri(,ht blue DuA/tr /jcle—t 
Aforniri^ in l/n John \\ \le\iniiets fine and 
imposing ixirtrut of a genllemin md the lar^e 
snowy hndscapt, ///// /'inn in Ittn/er b\ 
Gardner Sy mons 

Besides the works just referred to I U Red 
field exliibits i good snow {umiiiit, On the 
Dela tart anil A Garden /j //it At rr i noik of 
most delightful colour to which a rc|>r(Kluttion in 
blick and white would do scant justice Other 
good things are kronherg s lurnti nioush 
co\o\3icti /n tie Oreiti/i^ Roam the ‘iftU li/t In 
E. Carlscn M (liase s Rarfrait of Mus ( 


and clever lumiiiio of fisA , J'luhite, bt Misv 
H M lunier 7/e dWr, by Gi< r^e 1 ell i is . 
7>i< t/ir< r, by L \ Coekroft nil \lljett 
Steiners The Jae inese Print Miss C eri n Ik lUX 
exhibits a yWrii/ Si’i/j’i, da ontneiy ifjtri’e tw 
atbiiranly iMmd, of i;.irl in i in igiiitK enilv ] iinted 
purfile (iKlyellrjv broe ukd roix n^iiiist i dirk 
biekptouDd md V\ 1 Inter Sih fields ff Hcr/iU 
IS lit idiiiinble and ivpi alcvampL < fins peisi lul 
art Childe Hass.in) sends siv works an iv them 
in eitrcniely clever juintin„ of m iiitinr r h k n oj 
Inriers, full of light and col ur bat in ti tij lal 
of bis wink III y.enetal are the pv tun nt t'ed 
ioarf Itt/nan Rcadun 1/ «////(,/•/ /» i/c 
ind The ipinjvi Curtun fiar Iiu r *< ■. is 

also represented bv i [uintinj, A r > f A r m 
uliicli tile slow nunm^ greeiiisli uat r idirtd 
with greit fidcliu to luturi the ut I here 
icbieved an admirible r >m[>< siti m i i i he 
mtrr>Jueev some Seneille it lour i t tile 

luiiunv rif the Iwu's moored in the i r r ml 
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Amencan Art at the Anglo-Amencan Exposition 

C W Ha\Mhomee\hibitsafmework,^^«wfO»4 charactenstjc works, one a %er} clever impression, 


nch in iiarmonies of green and blue , a beautifullj 
restrained Girl uilh Hose, and The Fisherman , 
while Horatio ^Valke^ is represented b) a Tathei 
dramalic canvas Ploughing, First Gleam 
Twaroonvs contain pictures, mostagteeablj hung, 
by American artists resident in France, the work of 
most of them has been illustrated from time to 
time in these pages notablj in the interesting 
articles by Mr E A Taj lor Richard Miller con 
tributes two examples, a cliarmmgJj sunny The 
Green Parasol and Lady uith Fed Mur, the latter 
here illustrated \nother artist who debghts to 
flood his canvas with sunlight is F C Frieseke, 
whose large picture The Garden Umdrella is attrac 
tive but hardly as satisfactory as the subtle and 
most interesting piece of painting 7n the Poudotr, 
which IS reproduced with other examples of his 
work elsewhere m this number A work m 
which tiie problem of figure painting in sunlight is 
treated with marked success is Dljeuner b) Louis 
Ritman Here, with perhaps some reminiscence 
of the work of Miller, the artist has achieved a 
compositton, happy alike in colour and design, in 
which the whole is as it were tremulous with morning 
sunlight and the promise of a glotious unclouded 
da) George OberteuiTer shows three robust and 


'iaehison the Hbore, a boldl) treated Metre Dame 
de Pans, and a vision of St Sulpice ■leui through 
the tender green of trees in SpnngUme in Pans 
Other works which call for notice art those of 
Elizabeth Nourse, E P Ullmann whose clever 
studies of Parisian t)pcs ire marred b> a little 
unpleasantness of colour, the wattr colours of 
Frank Boggs, and work in the same medium b) Miss 
Florence Esle, Walter McEwens highh finished 
works reminiscent somewhat of the Dutch Interior 
painters, a fine Gan Melchers — The Smithv the 
pointings, a little too brusque and sumniar) m 
tlieir statement, by Roy Brown the lar^e portrait 
of Madame Bohm bv Max Bohni, of w hw. I \ colour 
reproduction appeared in this magazine some two 
years ago the amusing mosaic like Pms Plage 
byjohn Noble, and a decorative comp non An 
Idle M&rmng by T R Hopkins 
Four galleries comprise the British \mencan 
Section, and are filled with the productions of 
artists whose work is very familiar to us « nee they 
all reside and cxlnbtt their vrork m Gruit Dntam, 
indeed many of them have become «o closely 
identified with the Bntish art world that one had 
quite forgotten in some cases ihetr American origin 
Mr Sargent, who fills a wall with a dozen of those 
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men tan Art at the A ngto-A mcncan Exposition 


sup<.rb wntr-colour impressions which onl) his 
inmin^ visioii is eiubkil to cumprehend and 
record with such precision and such mastcrlj 
technique, and Mr I’eiincll, nho shous a large 
number ot h\s ^^c\lkno^sl•^ hvhogtaphs {torn the 
Pnnuia, the New \orl>. and the Phihdelphu senes, 
we ecrwinU look to find represented here, hut one 
did not know, or lud lost sight of the fact, that 
work b) Mirk Pisher, Gwelo Goodman, Henr) 
Muhrman, and Jacob Lpstein might apj>ro|«utelj 
be classed as British \mcncan 

Besides good work by the men just mentioned 
there arc m this section a number of lithographs and 
etchings by U lustier, some of the excellent pen-and 
mk drawirios by Vbbcj, whoso large decorauxe 
picture, T?u Duke nf GlouusUr and tke DtJt tnne 
(which if we mistake not was the fine work, exhibited 
at the Royal Vndemy in 1S96 w Inch gtincd him his 
U>ocutcship), represents his jxtinting, ctchin,,s 
by Donald sluw MacLiughlan , paintings and 


charcoal draw ing,s by h rank Mura , lithographs and 
pastels by J ^IcLure Hamilton, who also shows 
three urtcrcsting paintings, one a portrait of "Nfr 
Gladstone m his study and tw o of Mr I’cnnell 
Space docs not allow of detailed mention of a 
great namber of the admirable works exliibited, 
but especially noteworthy are the delicate drawing 
Stuf^ 0/ I head by Louise de Rosaks, Liirabcth 
Nourses clcier watercolours, the etchings of 
ChtTurd kddams and some interesting paintings by 
Inct Addams, particularly Hit Death ofLu£n>.e and 
the \try beautiful also the luhograplisof 
Mbcrt Sterner and in particular Ins Amo ir mart, a 
Pierrot mourning his dead lose 
The room resen ed for the American Society of 
Illustrators contains work in a branch in which 
artists across the Atlantic unquestionably excel, and 
their robust illustrative and decorative nngatine 
work can well support comjianson with the best 
that IS being done anywhere at the present day 
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From Uie ensemble one misses the\er) personal 
work ofMjron Barlow, and the cleser inlenors of 
Walter Ga), both of these painters being unrepre 
sented , there is no example of the art of l\'mslow 
Homer, and one regrets the absence of an> canxns 
by bistler These omissions apart, the exhibition 
IS one of much interest, presenting, as it does, to 
the Bntish public a fine collection of work by 
painters whose art both for its own sake and for 
the sake of our close national kinship one would 
desire a better acquamtanceship with on this side 
of the Atlantic, A, R 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From Our Own CorrtspondtnU ) 

L ondon — T he month of August to which 
most of us look forward as a penod of 
peaceful rela.xation and rest has this year 
opened with the most stupendous upheat al 
of armed force that the world has etet watnessed 


What the ultimate effect of this great war will be 
on the progress of art it is impossible to say, but 
It must mentably base far reaching consequences 
Its immediate effect, howeier, is nothing short of 
disastrous to the xast mayonty of those engaged in 
the practice of one or other branch of art Eien 
portrait painters who in normal times are rarely 
without a commission, find themsehes idle owing 
to commissions being cancelled in consequence of 
the financi^ disturbance, and a large number of 
artists who depend for a Inehhood on work of a 
more or less “ commercial character are haxing a 
hard time 

Id turbulent times such as these when the air 
IS filled with echoes from the battlefield it is 
a welcome relief to turn for a moment to 
things which remmd one of the calm and peace 
of the sanctuary Such are the two altar card' 
of which we give reproductions Tbev wereexe 
cutedby Mi W H Cowlisbaw architect of Letch 





illuminated altar card for the 
church of ST HUGH LETCHWORTH 
BY \V H COWLISHAW 
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ticular tu the poMcnu and irdiMdual worL gf 
Mr \ \ Jickion, f ruKrl) of Montreal, but no» 
of Jorontj. ITicro can lx no dui-bt that Mr 
Jackson IS \ coming man He not <nt) has an 
admirable colour sense and i fine for 

decorative design, but, what is m re inijionani, he 
has somcdiing worth wh le to sa} Ills caprtssun 
IS eminently pcnoual It is onco simple dicci, 
jnd forcible, and he u iliu fust CinaJ an aitisc to 
attempt wall, real succi. s the mtetpretattort of the 
more distinctly t}{ cal Caiudian landsc«|x in 
moods Ollier than tlut of winter 

tor the pa ( jear Mr Jacks< n lias m Uj,ht and 
found iiispiralioii in the tincl) ] laccs of Northern 
Ontario H is sketches u 1 j lett res su'V.uvt po«.tt 
call) )et stron{,ly and trod full) tie grim silent 
beaut) md 1 gness < f this wiidenicss ^ome ol 
the paintings are of very h gh ( ictornl quality and 
noubl) I r// o » Georgmn h ij and 7/c Lar/ 
f/ (Jie Piif cvliil ted m Montreal tins 

spring riie fomicf 1 ere pro luced is an arfaiij,e 
nmvt of daile greenva and vnlcts rather dantiplj 
conltasted )et ennrcl) larinonitus fhe move- 


muit tn ti c Hiter is f nel) sUe^es cd while the work 
asa wh^Ic dtspLus largLncss of tiaion 

Mt-v* Mabel Mav Mr Randolfh ifewtoie Mr 
\nbur Kosaire, and Mr \lbert H Kihiiisoti art 
alsi» }uunn Montreal artists t f ongi ul ouilot k ind 
« Dsidcrablt j ronii-rf \m ng the work slio ui b) 
more mature pamteis, ^U^nce Cullens frofl i/j/ 
^tuKt an 1 TTie Ice J/iresf were grcail) ulmire 1 for 
Uicir truth and tuiul puUuc-> andthecontnbvstons 
of^^r Br)rancr, 1 rcwidcnl of the Ko)al Cuudia.i 
kcsdcmy, as usual attracted attention 

H M H 

T ORON 1 0 —The »iasoti of 191^-14 was 
rcniirknble for nrti tie iitivity in the 
Queen Cit> < f Canadt. The exhi 
bitinncf the Ontario *'oeiet> rf \rtists, 
ahead) nr uced in these ivipus ltd the va), an I 
was foll>vt-<l b) a vtiy t Im rable 01 j laj of 
}a|ianese Innls at the Cmngt— lie tcnipotar) 
hinic of the Toronto \rt Museum an l ftrincrl) 
the re 1 lefiee of the 1 vte Inf Gold v m bnwih In 
the abounds a periiemtnt ^allcry of the bine \ru 
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ts about to be erected This e\hibition, an entirely rooms in the pnncipal ciues of Canada To the 
new departure m Canada, attracted much interest President, Mrs Digram — a tery capable painter 

Following upon tins was the Second /Vnnual and craftsMoman — is largely due the success of 
Exhibition of “ Little Pictures ’ This is an effort the Assoaation which has been m existence for 
by a few younger painters to popuianse their work nearly thirty years J E S 

in the homes of the mrddle-class atizens, where 

wall space is insufficient for the display of large X TC TINNIPEG — Among the more 
caniases. Many new aspirants for pointing \ /\ / recent ^\rt Institutions m the 
honours were innted and the work of students \/ \j Coloniesis thelVinnipcg Museum 

was included Mr J E H Macdonald, A R C A , ' » of Fine Arts, which was opened 

among the older men, was the most successful m 1912, with an exhibition of Canadian Art Smee 
exhibitor Later the Womens Art ^Association then the Art Committee have placed on view 
threir open their Galleries for a loan collection of exhibitions by contemporary artists of note, Coiiti 
lace and art needlework, with contributions from nental as well as British 
the South Kensington School of Needlework, and 

Lady Egertons famous Greek lace collection The exlubition of the Royal Bntisli Colonial 
This was followed by an exhibition of paintings Soaety of Artists, which has just closed, aroused 
by Canadian artists, past and present — a very great interest and was largely attended Last 
interesting display At the same time members month a senes of water<olour5 by several notable 
of tbe Association staged many examples of their exponents of lhat medium were sliovm, along with 
owTi handiwork as craftswomen Many beautiful a collection of bl ick-and white work by such known 
objects were shown. The Associauun numbers illustrators as 1 .. J Sullivan, R- Anmng Bell, 
aooo efficient members, with galleries and work T Heath Robmson, and many others. 
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Jn Gallery i there is an exhibit of sfecixl 
inlerest to the aiucns of Wininistg coniibuni, of 
draw mgs, j ainlings, and designs b) the studinls 
of the Winnipeg School of Ait, which, including 
the works which were successful in giinnig Schoht 
ships and Bursaries tenable in the session 1914 ic, 
represent the results of the first session, for the 
school was opened on September 2, 1913 in 
direct connection with the Art Oilier) Ihe 
Pnncipal IS Mr AlecJ Mu'grote, who came oxer 
from Glasgow to lake up the piosition 

The Winnipeg Museum of line Arts was in 
augurated this jear to meet the growing deniiiid 
for isthelic education on the part of the atircns 
and since its opening, has placed on xiew good 
exhibition', thcreb) aflording opportunities 10 sec 
the work of many notable artists Mready the 
nucleus of a permanent collection his been formed 
and this is being added to from the xanous ck 
hibilions by jiurclusc and by presentation The 
Galleries arc open daily, free, and the attendance 
IS Large So great was the appreciation shown by 
the public tliat the Conimiuec decided <0 o|xn 
the propoxed school at once, wnli the result that a 


jur lAcr the opening, of the Gallerx, the school 
commenced its first session 

M LIBOUKNL— Mr Will .Yshton, an 
\ustrilian artist who recently returned 
from in extended Turopean tn|), has 
just had 1 xery successful exhibition 
ofhis work at the Guild Hall Most of ilic work 
lus been done m I’lris and \enice and is 
rcniarLibtc fur its cminuitlj sane ouikxik, wlule 
being fine in tone and colour Mr Ashtons 
latest productions as exhibited ti the Piru Salon 
and elsewhere seem to promise him a lu^h [>lace 
in the history of art work b) Australians. Among 
his Itahin pictures speeui mention should be 
made of No t Santa Marta dtUi iyiluU and the 
Pante alU Gm^i/ Pi er Arno Iloraut and among 
the Hutch jnciuiix the fine PotUrJan so full <f 
moxemrat and life The L rning Stas ape 
Tmltgel, Cor/ art// shows the <\uielct side of Mr 
Ishtonsart 

Mr Clcwin Harcourt a well known I ans Salon 
exhibitor, lias been showing 'ome fine work at 
the Cttiirtwaj ' His aijiabihties os 1 jwrtni: 




-CVEMNG SbASC\PC TINTAGEL, 
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books are full of reminiscence of ihe pi ices lie has 
■NTsutd boih in the Old ^\orld and in the New 
In Spain, where he has spent a considcrabk time 
he has amassed a large collection of drawings 
chiefly of street scenes in cities where Cistilion or 
Basque t)-p<.s are found, such as Midnd, Toledo 
and Bilbao A shrewd observer, he has a Lcui 
eje for the characteristics of the people he jwruajs 
sts wi) be seen p.irticularJ) in his studies of the 
Basque tjpe of humanitj whose anihropologital 
status Ins puukd Uie Itamed Mons. 1 iliac studied 
at the 1 Lolc des Beaux \rts in Ians under MM 
Gdrdmci Lormon and Waltner, and at the balon 
of tlie \rtisies I rui(,-ais m 1905 he was ai ankd a 
mtntion honorable Since then he has spent 
most of his time in trasdlmg In his drawings 
such as ihoss. reproduced, he uses a little colour 
by wa> of rehausstmenf 


T 0 K.\ 0 — Recenil) the Imperial School 
of Art, Tokjo, the premier institution of 
the kind m Jajian eelebrate-d, with 
approprule ceremonies and with an 
exhibition of its treasures, the twent> fifth aiinner 
sary of its foundation \ brief histoiy of the school 
may prose of lalue to those interested in the 
progress of art and irt education in Japan 

It was in July iSS^ that a committee was 
apiiomted by the Department of Education to 
imesiigate matters concemmg the teaching of 
drawing in schools Vs 1 result, a bureau for drawing 
was established in Noiember of the following lear 
This bureau was the pioneer of tlic Imperial School 
of ^Vrt, Tokyo, which came into exiittnce by 
Imperial order on October 4 iSSy and came to 
occupy the present splendid position in Lytno 
Park which was formerly used by the Educational 
Museum The Art School was ojiencd on February 1 
1890 under the directorship of Baron Hamio 
The cumculum then consisted of {uinim^ lacquer 
work, wood cariing and metal chasing there being 
two diflcrcnt coutves one takin^ two and the other 
three years to complete There was also a normal 
course In October 1S91 Mr Kakuzo Okakura 
whose death was referred to m 1 its bret to a few 
months ago (see March So p 166) became the 
director In Nuicmbcr 1S93 a four tear course 
was insiiluted, in addition to a preliminary course 
lasting one year and metal casting was added to 
the cumculum 

In May 189^ the instruction in painting and 
caning was dindcd into three forms or styles 
based upon the three distinct penods in tlie history 
of our art In the folio nng year the repousse 
process i as introduced into the course of instruction 
m metal work and a course m design and another 
m ibe Eurojitan style of painting were added In 
Marth 1S99 Mr Okakura was succeeded by Mr 
Hideo lakaminc, and the n cihod of teaching 
deiiscd by his predecessor was altered Clay 
modelling which was bound to afTeet our sculpture 
to a conMdcmble decree was introdueed into 
the easting dcpirtmcnt, and came to lx ado] ted 
for the tirst time m making sketches fur wimxI 
sculi>ture m the following year In January 1900 
Mr Karue Kulxjta bc'came the dire-etor onlvtobe 
superseded in the following year bi Mr Nauhiku 
Masakt, under whose able d reel irshiji the school 
still conimucs to train youn„ artists. J'uur years 
later that is to say in 190^ the school adu] ted the 
fiie-y car course. 
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form and colour of the designs of different periods, Industrial chemistry is one of the important studies 
and they are required to sketch plants and animals prescribed for thudepartmenc. Tbe£rst>e^ class 
ande'ohenewdesignstherefrom The instruction m chasing begins with carsnng on metal, from 
in painting comprises the cop) mg in colours of the a model straight lines and curves and the students 
works of ancient and modem masters, the painting are expected to cane some patterns of their 
of flowxrs animals, costumes, armour, weapons o vn. Bj degrees they are trarned in katokm-i-on, 
•kc , and the students have also to make charcoal (the method of engraving which reproduces tbs 
drawings of architectural decorations, animals and brush work of Japanese paintings) metal inlay and 
figures, so as to learn how to make indentations man hon (Uie method of caning a metal all round 
and master the effect of Igbt and shade In the into a shape) In the repousse class the work 
course of clay modelling they are made to cop) edd begins with hammering copper and ironmto simple 
and new decorations and articles of borne and objects, andthen gradually advances to the produc- 
foreign ongTO, and finally to work out some new tionof water jars, flover vases, incense burners, 
designs Lectures are given on such subjects is Ashes, birds and an mals Students in this class 
the methods of designing architecture, perspeciivci also reteire lesions in painting, design and clay 
instrumental drawmg and applied art modell ng 

The two subjects of metal chasing and repous«« In tlie department of casting students begin by 
are taught in the department of metal work TTie making plaster casts of simple objects and end 
former composes instruction m the methods of m making metal casts of statue% &.c , including the 
carving metals with the chisel and the latter method of colouring metals Students who take 
that of b-iting metal into the required shapes the course in lacquering are taught the art of 
3*6 
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simple floral subjects and i,raduallj proceeding to 
more complex and elaborate decorative motifs 
The students often go on sketching tours vnih or 
without their teacher 

For the students who are taking the course m the 
Eurojiean st}le of painting special stress is laid on 
charcoal drawing from casts dunng the first jear 
in addition to tlic normal instruction in instrumental 
drawing, aiutomj and perspective. Lessons m 
oil painting of still life and landscape are also given 
From time to lime the} are given subjects for 
composition, using on!} charcoal, water-colour or 
pencil In the second jear the} are taught to 
make charcoal drawings of the human bod} andm 
die third and fourth }ears they substitute oil for 
charcoal In oil painting of still life subjects and 
landscape, as well as the subjects for composition, 
tht} proceed gradually from the simple to the 
comple-x. The first semester of the last jear of die 
course IS devoted to the composition of diploma 
pictures to be finished to the second semester, 
together with a «elf portrait m oils. Historical 


subjects or those showing the manners and customs 
of duTeient penods are gercrall} giv en for tomposi 
tion Ac die end of each semester die works 
executed by the students are exliibited and judged 

The department of sculpture at the Imperial 
School of Art is divided into modelling, wood 
camng and ivory carving tor the class in 
modelling floral and other decorative subjects in 
relief are giv en to be copied, and later animals and 
human heads \ftcr the second }car the students 
arc set to make clav sketches of birds and ammals 
either m the class room or in the zoological garden 
followed bter by models from the living figure 
They are also taught bowr to make plaster casts 
and the last year of their school is devotc-d 
to their diploma work The order of instruction 
in the classes for wood caning md ivory caning is 
similar to that pursuexl m modelling 

In the design class lessons arc given in designing, 
painting and ch) modelling Tbc instruction in 
designing 1$ intended to familiansc them with the 
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\» the ciiilict Ucinic inaticjiutc for the 
incTCJAjig dciiund^ of the growing i, Uk. 

buildm^ used by the Iinjicrut l^brjry umc to 
sene as closvroums. In (<^07 the Dcfstmi ent of 
I ducaUun ilccidcd to proMde tlic school widt a 
group of new build 0^,% and Uic work was com 
mcticed Jii Julj In January lyi i the o’d buildi-g 
w Ls dcMt >}cd by fire, md soon after a rtw one 
was erected on its siti, tlut the <choo] is n^w 
er]ui{>pe-d will) brmd new buildings sialtered simi>o 
die beautiful old trexs in the ;urL Hie mam 
edifice IS \xr> Ixautifu), the st}]e Ixnrin * eonv 
bnulion of Jajrtnese and ! uroi>ean arcbile-rtuie, 
uidiriung in a wa) the 11 timate eiolution of Uie 
nrchitccieral st)Ie of Jaisin. 

The Im|>er..el Schoi ! of Art, iol>)i>, is now 
equipi>cd fc r the training of Mudenis m tlic fulluw 
in,, scicn courses Jijuncsc {uinimg, 1 ufo]>eaii 
st)lc of iuiiitni(„ seulp’ure, des^n, uictal work, 
cisting and Licciuer «orV., and tt aUo oflVra a 


special course for the trau^-rg c f teachers e f d aw 
i~g m Nrtftaal, MidJa, and Gnls Hi„h Srhotls. 
Oils t/ tile itnking deiuopnicnts in rexcnt )cars 
iltbc groat increa>e in the number of applicants 
for' imtruciion m the 1 e eptan sti'c of jaintin^ 
which has been acconipan c<I by a ci trci,N nd ng 
decrease of s udentt for the coerce m Jaiunevc 
luaitinp I he work dorc by the (,radiutcs in the 
Jaixmcse style of punting lus t,ei-era] j s.Kakuij. 
bexii infused wuli an indcfiiub'e sotne hit g tiut 
cuiK-s fioiii an uTort to imjirovc ml to achicie 
M nictlim,, new iticre i» iniorubl) somethin^, in 
It which IS foreign U> the traditioiul iiadity, ihoue,li 
not iiccessanl) betraying Lutujican intlue icc \nd 
m the sculpture abo a t,Uncc is sudcicnt to I'lv- 
lin^utsh the w-i rk of those wlio luiie bexn named in 
tlieartsehou* Then, is somethin^ solulard { reri^e 
in the mrtdcllin^ ondthcrLaJistic touch is aj pireiit. 

\ biicf sursej of llic pnnap’cs by which the 
school If n^, the ye art its will 
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As ihe edif:ce became inadequate for the special course for the training of teachers of draw 
mCTcasuig demands of the growing institution, the ing in Normal, Middle, and Girls’ High Schools 
building used b) the Imjierial Library came to One of the sinking deielopments in recent )cars 
scncas classrooms In 1907 the Department of uthe great increase in the number of applicants 
Lducalion decided to proside the school with a for instruction in the Curopean st)le of painting 
group of new buildmgs, and the. work was com which has been accompanied by a corresjionding 
mencedmjulj InJanuarj 1911 the old budding decrease of students for the course in Japanese 
was destroyed by fire, and soon after a new one pamting The work done by the graduates m iht 
was erected on its site, so that the school t$ now Jajianese style of ivainting has, generally speakm,, 
equipped with brand new buildings scattered among been mfused with an indefinable something that 
the beautiful old trees in the park Tin. mam comes from an effort to improte and to achieie 
edifice IS very beautiful, the style being a com- something new There is imunably something in 
binition of Japanese and European archiiectun^ H which is foreign to the traditional quality, though 
indicating in a way the ultimate evolution of the not necessarily betraying European influence. And 
architectural style of Japan in the sculpture also a glance is sufficient to dis- 

tinguish the work of those who liav e been named in 

The Impenal School of Art, Toky<^ is now theartschoo* Thcrcis something solid and precise 
equipped fur the training of students in the follow m the modelling, and the realisdc touch is ajiiurcnc 

mg seven courses Japanese painting, European 

style of painting, sculpture, design, metal work, A biief survey of the pnnnples by which the 
costing, and lacquer work, and it also offers a school is guided m training the young arlisu w-tll 
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enable the reader to underfund more thonfUc^hi) in the hat }carare dnidid into three cLi-$4.s, Dch 
the rok)o Bijutsu Gakko, which, following the with a sjivaai teacher Dunng the. first four jtars 
ofhcul translation, stands fur the Imperial Schoul iIk) arc taught tu undcrstotid the mental alUtude 
of Art, lok)o Srt IS lung and the fi't jears and tl c pcculuinns which cliaractense ihv, brosh 
course of school Ufe is entirely jnadt ^uato for the vcotk of Ixnh old and modem juintcrs, by copnnj, 
full dcielopnient of in artist’s cspabihlies. To he the {uintiriQS of old ousters and tiiost if thtir 
able to produce a work worthy of being handed ujchers. Sketching also pL»\s a 'tn inijxJttant 
down to posterity as a masterpiece of art one must {urt in the curriculum Students arc first uu,^ht 
be favoured with considerable gifts and unusual to sketch such simple objects as gross, trees, 
talent. ^Vhlle genius is rare among us, each of us floicrs and fruit. Ihcn they proceed to sketch 
lus some special gift or talent to develop s»nd rt u inserts, birds and beasts, eiiher m the class room 
the aim of the school to find what that ts and to or ue the zoologiad 5,atden situated close at hand, 
foster It to Its fullest possibilit) And wlut the bub equcntly they enter on a course of drawing 
school IS able to do is to giie the students m from the him,, model \rmour and helmets, 
stniction in subjects calculated to dmclop hidden Stale robes os worn in the olden times as well as 
possibilities in them and merely start them m the the dresses of the present day are used m order to 

branch of art to which they are to dcsote their acquaint the students with the manners and customs 

lives The work worthy of themselves can onl> of difftient jienods and with the composition of 
be looked for from the life of constant eObn and colouts Throughout the course they are en 
perseverance after they finish the school Such is couraged to apply in their compo luons the know 
the view held by the school ledge they have gainod, and thus an endeavour 

IS made to foster onginality ITieir ability to paint 

In the course of Japanese pamtmg, the students is also turned towards desgn, beginning with 
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simple Horat subjects and gradual!) proceeding to 
more complex and elaborate decorati\e motifs 
The students often go on sketching tours with or 
without their teacher 

For the students who are taking the course m the 
European st)!e of painting special stress is laid on 
charcoal drawing from casts during the first )ear, 
in addition to the nonnal instruction in instrumental 
drawing, anatom) and perspective Lessons m 
oil painting of still life and landscape are also given 
From time to time they are given subjects for 
composition, using only charcoal, watercolour or 
penaL In the second year they are taught to 
make charcoal drawings of the human bod), and m 
the third and fourth )ears they substitute oil for 
charcoal In oil painting of still life subjects and 
landscape, as well as the subjects for composition, 
they proceed gradually from the simple to the 
complex The first semester of the last jear of the 
course IS devoted to the composition of diploma 
pictures to be finished m the second semester, 
together with a self portrait in oils HistoncaJ 


subjects or those showing the manncTS and customs 
of different periods are general!) given for composi 
tion At the end of each semester the works 
executed by the students are exhibited and judged 

The department of sculpture at the Impernl 
School of Art is divided into modelling, wood 
carving and ivory carving For the class in 
modelling floral and other decorative subjects in 
relief are giv en to be copved, and later animals and 
human heads Afier the second jear the students 
are set to make cla) sketclies of birds and animals 
either m the class-room or in the zoological garden, 
followed later by models from the living figure 
They ore also taught how to make plaster casts 
and the last )ear of their school is devoted 
to their diploma work The order of instruction 
in the classes for wood carving and ivory carving is 
similar to that pursued in modelling 

In the design class lessons are giv en in designing, 
painting and chy modelling The mstruction in 
designing is intended to familiarise them with the 
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form and colour of the designs of different periods, Jndusirial dicmistr) is one of the important studies 
and they are required to sketch plants and animals jircscnbed for this department. Thehrst yCa* class 
and evolve ncs\ desgns therefrom The instruction i** Uitsing begins with carving on metal, fronj 
m painting comprises the copying ui colours of the a model straight lines and eunes and the students 
\«orks of ancient and modem masters, the paiQiing ire ex]>ectcd to carve some patterns of their 
of flowers, animals, costumes, armour, wcaj ons own. B> degrees they nni trained in 
S.C., and the students have' also to make charcoal {the method of engraving which reproduces the 
drawings of architectural decorations, ammals and bruslr work of Japanese paintings), meul mlay.and 
figures, so as to learn hovr to make indentations ■* *ru-f>en (the method of caning a metal all round 
and master the effect of light and shade In the into » shape) In the lepoussi class the work 
course of clay modelling they arc made to copy dd begins with hammering copper and iron into simple 
and new decorations and articles of home and objects, and then gradually advances to the produc 
foreign origin, and finally to work out some new tion of water yats flower vases mcense burners 
designs Lectures are given on such subjects is fishes, birds and animals Students in this class 
the methodsof designing architecture, perspective also receive lessons in painting, design and clay 
instrumental drawing and applied arL modeUtng 

The two subjects of metal chasing and repousse In the department of casting, students begin by 
are taught m the department of mstal work The making plaster casts of simple objects and end 
former compnses instruction in the methods of m making metal casts of vtatues, &.c , including the 
carving metals vnth the chisel, and the latter method of colouring metals » Students who take 
that of biating metal into the requ red shapes the course in lacquenng are taught the art of 
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hiramahy^ or flat lacquering takamah^e, 
high or raised lacquering, and of preparing laoquer 
of different colours As in all other cases, ihej are 
encouraged to dcMse and produce something 
original, and they are alloaed the utmost freedom 
in the execution of their diploma Mork To widen 
their knowledge of art and ennoble their thoughts, 
certain general studies are prescribed, such as 
foreign languages, the history of manners and 
customs, and of Onental and Occidental art 
iEsthetics and western archaiology In teaching some 
of these subjects photographs and lantern slides and 
the Imperial Household Museum, which is m close 
proximit) to the school, are freely made use of 
m order that real and accurate knowledge may be 
acquired 

The Imperial School has enlisted the ser\nces of 
the best artists a> ailable On its staff of instructors 
there are fine Court artists. Tiro of (hem, 
Takamura Koun, professor of modelling and 
Takenouclu Hisakazu, professor of wood, uory 
and decorative carsnng, hate been teaching there 
for twenty fit e j ears, that is from the beginning of 



BS EDW\lin THOKXTON 
( C‘lj a/ui Gtuldt c/lendon Iiutiluli) 

the school \lso Prof Xojima of the First 
Higher School has been teaching instrumental 
drawing at the art school eter since its foundation. 

At the celebration of the twenty fifth 
annnersar) of the school to whicb 
reference was made at the commence- 
ment of these notes, a suitable recogni 
uon was made of the long and toluable 
setMces rendered by the three teachers 
just mentioned 

Upon that occasion a bronze bust of 
the late Hashimoto Gaho and another 
of the late Kawabata Gjokusho, both 
of whom had taught at the school and 
in their capacity of teachers and artists 
contnbuted much towards the progress 
of Japanese painting, were presented to 
the school by their followers and now 
occupy positions in the peaceful shade 
of the trees in the school garden, where 
homage is paid to them by many of 
their monjin B> the efforts of these 
teachers and those of K&no Hogar, 
Hishida Shunso, and Okakura Kakuzo 
all of whom are now dead and gone, as 
well as of those Jiving artists now con 
nected with the institution, w hich attracts 
young artists from all over the empire, 
the Imperial School of Tokyo, 
occupies a pre-emment position in the 
art world of Japan 
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( G/j a 111 Oiii/Js n/ LonJon Iiuhtutt) 

ART SCHOOL NOTES 

L ondon — in a recent number of riitSii i>io 
some illustmtions v.ctc gwen of enamel 
work executed during the {ust )car or 
two by Mr \Ic\aiider lisher wlio in 
this br'inch of art has established a high rcpuution. 
and now sn the accompanjing lUusiranons our 
readers have an opportunit) of seeing some of the 
work executed by his pupils at Uu. City and Guilds 
ofLondon Insiticute, where the ebsscs m enamel 
hng, gold and sdxcismiths' work and jewellery ate 
under Air Fisher’s charge The classes arc held 
at the Technical College, I^onard Street, City 
Road, Finsbury, on three exenmgsa week, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, from sex cn till half past 
nine, and the instruction which is of a pracucal 
character, comprises all the xanous processes ol 
enamelling and the methods pursued in the work 
jngup of the precious metals xnd the miking ol 
jewellery The Art School connected with the 
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Institute IS carried on iCirz 124 Kcnninoton I’ark 
Koad on the south side of the lhanics and its 
LUmeuium comprises a course of modcUmg for 
sculptors, irchitecturil cantrs, potUrs plasterers, 
&c , and a course of drawing and paintin„ 

riie Chelsea School of Art earned on m cc n 
Tuxtum with the South Utsarn lohttclmiL lu 
Minresa Road lias two ctliolirshijis tarh of the 
annual xalue of_^24 which art aw irdtd to < luhlc 
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students to study illustration work The course 
of study to be followed is planned so as to lead 
directly to the execution of saleable commeraal 
work The scholarships, which are known as the 
“Christopher Head Schobrships, haxe fexv re- 
strictions and are open to alt 

From enquiries made before going to press we 
leam that the xanous art schools earned on in 
London and the proxinces will re-open at the api- 
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pointed times Tho>e under the control of the 
Ixndon County Council mil start on September 
21 , the Glasgow School of \rt will resume Us work 
on September 22, and the Lnerpool City School of 
Art on September ■■j In I ondon most of the 
schools under pnvate control were due to re open 
earl) m the month and so far as we know notiung 
has occurred to interfere waili this arrangement It 
IS, of course, to be expected that the number of 
male students in attendance will be considerably 
fewer than in normal times as man> young men 
ha\e for the time being forsaken the arts and crafts 
of peace and cheerfully responded to the call of 
their King and Country b) joining the auxiliary 
forces 

REVIEWS •A^D NOTICES 
A Pilsrimast in Sum) BjJtxitsS OciLva 
\\ iih 47 coloured plates bj the Author (London 
George Kouticdge and Sons, Ltd ) 2 xols. 50/ 
net So great has been ilie expansion of London 
duiuig the past generation that one has almost come 
to regard Surrey as in the mam a suburban count) 
ronunatel), howc^er, though the count) stands in 
point of sire among the minor shires of Dritain its 
confines still contain a big store of attractions 
to beguile the seeker after the beauties of nature 
and the antiquanan In this dual capacity Air 
Ogih) has explored it though the work of nature 
more than the handiwork of man would seem 
to base claimed his s}mpatbie$ Surrey does 
indecxl look very small on a map of England, yet 
we find the author at the close of the narrative of 
his expiloration speaking of the “thousands of 
miles of dusty roads and iileasant paths he has 
traversed His pages abound in historical and 
persoml reminiscences of the hundreds of places 
visited beginning with Kew and Sheen, as Rich 
moud was once called, and finishing up with 
Putney How rich the little shire is m natural 
charms and famous buildings is shown by the 
coloured plates from water-colour drawings by the 
author Architectural subjects are in the majonty 
here and the rendering is convincingly veraaous, 
but then, are also some attractive landscape views, 
of particular interest being those which show 
broad vistas such as the county affords at many 
parts from its hill tops 

Summer By Bfvch Thomas and A K 
CoLLtTT (London T C andE C Jack) loj 
net 'With this volume the authors bring to a 
conclusion their iripartue work on “ The English 
\eaj-, and as m the two previous books which we 


hive already noticed in these columns, all the 
wonderful moods and phases of Nature, all that 
unceasing (,rowth, struggle, warfare and meta 
morphosis m field and meadow, in hedgerow, 
coppice and stream which make up the life of the 
countryside, are admirably described in the various 
essays Evjuisite as is the promise of spring time, 
the lavish and luxuriant prodigality of Nature 
m June, July and August makes of our English 
Summer a season of surpassing beauty and of this 
Messrs Beach Thomas and Collett give a fascin 
atiOj, account They have as before a valuable 
coadjutor in Mr Allen Seaby, whose delightful 
little pen drawings in the text give additional 
interest to the pages and there are further a 
dozen reproductions in colour of jiaintings by 
Sir Alfred East, Mr Tom Mostyn and Mr 
Harry Becker 

1 he thirteenth edition of the AV allace Collection 
Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings embodies 
numerous changes which greatly enhance its useful 
ness for purposes of reference and study There is 
a targe increase in the number of the illustrations, 
the new edition containing no less timn 266 and 
Uiough neccs<anl) small m size they are admirably 
clear Of more importance however, so far os the 
student is concerned, are the textual improv ements 
J he notices of the pictures have been expanded 
and while the biographical information has in 
certain cases been abndged, greater detail has been 
introduced in the case of obscure artists As 
a result of the dose scrutiny to which the works in 
the collection have been subjected there are some 
important changes of attribution, and 1 70 signature<i, 
dates or other inscnpiions have been noted for the 
first time, while a very considerable amount of 
information is given as to the history of the pictures 
The catalogue IS arranged in alphabetical order and 
IS supplemented by an index of numbers a list of 
painters grouped according to school and two lists 
of portraits — one of knowTi and the other of 
unknown sitters It is well prmted and at the 
price of' one shilling is a remarkably cheap 
publication 

Under the authority of the Governors of Alleyns 
College of Gods Gift at Dulwich Sir Edward 
Cook has revised and completed the catalogue of 
the pictures in their gallery The new edition 
runs to over 360 pages and though it contains 
no illustrations it is replete with interesting and use- 
ful mformation concerning the history of the 
collection, the works belonging to it and the aitists 
represented This catalogue also is published at 
one shilling 
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T m: LAV iiGUKi: ox ini: 
RLCOUDOr 5‘ASblSG UYLMS 

"UnM a rinurkilj'c incnaic tlatc 
been during ilic liit few }cars ui ibe u*i. of j huto- 
grapli) for illustrainc purjKivcs,” said the Man 
wilh the He'd 'lie "It sinus to lave Bone on 
growing until it lias ciisted the drav^ht'tnan 
almost cnlrttl) " 

"Aid a good ihinp. too,’ laughed the I’hm 
Man ' 1 hotogiajh) gives jou p'ain, tUar fa«is 
the dnughtvinan gives )ou more or less ute 
sponsible fancies 1 preftr facts 

" {-acts indeed ’ ' eiitd the Mall with Red he 
“Is lint all the iitl of illuvtraiion aims at* Has 
It no uihir niisst< n tlian to present >ou vnth a dull 
suiemcnt of plain tealiliev^ ' 

‘Well, I camveil tee wlut either puti>osc vt <an 
have,' returned the riain Man ‘ It* objext. I 
take It, IS to record feir our inforrottion nlut ls 
f,t)mgon 

“Wait > niinutc." bte;ke in the \cl < rUi< 
“)ou arc at curse purjioses. ^ou arc mixing u]> 
the general art of illustration vnih one luMicuUr 
applicaluat e>f it l‘rv> kt us nvake* a elietvnttwm 
between tl cm The rexoid of (lauing events lus 
an interest, of course, and a b) no means mcon 
siderable measuie fj( vali.e, but it is nerl the onl) 
function of illustration ” 

“It IS the on!) one tiue tnaiters, an}he><r,'' 
asserted the I’lam Man, “iMrcausc it is tlic oni) 
one that has a dvtcet and svvvd (vower uf atieWing 
attention Other kinds of illustration nu) amuse 
us or appeal to our a.sthelic sense, but they fail 
to impress us vvith their veracitj and so the} liavc 
no practiod value ” 

" 1 hat 1 am natural!} nut prepared to admit.” 
returned the Cniic , " but, for the sake of aigu 
ment, we will assume tlvat }uu are right. theunl> 
purpose of an illustration is in ) our o])in)on to l>c a 
kind of pictorial stop-press |uragraph— well, wlut 
then’” 

“ Then, I say that a plioiograpli, which gives 
you things exactly as they arc is vsonh much more 
than a sketch by a draughtsman who u trying to 
produce a pretty picture. 'I he one you can trust,’’ 
declared the Plain Man , “ the other cm be made 
anything the artist chooses and must always be 
subject to suspicion ” 

"Oh, you think a photograph is always infallible 
vn ns tealistn," laughed the Man with the Red lie 
“Have you never heard of the manufacture of 
photographic pictures for press purposes , do you 
know nothing of the nay in which these things 
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arc ntidv up rr of lie tucks ird deviecv whiili 
\ ltu*tlgta{v(ic<s uec ’ ' < 

**Ue will have »'< ne that >ide of the qiu'l on,” 
‘Vid ihcCntii, “laf.iLse 'Uiely wc all know liut a 
|hotOori|ih when tiHniiml lied tain be nude to te’I 
alnti>*t any story tlut the 0(>cralor wishes Of 
course A j ho.c ,.n] h tl at profes e», to 1«. a record 
if an acti »l iicn'eiil is rot tiictswijy more 
rehali'c as a siaunnnt i f fact iLm a sketch by an 
aiiikt — llat IS a matter of conimrn knowIti'sC I 
am much mote intittstid in the .ai,,un int tlut tl e 
irinury fuiKtin if illuslrain n is to lie plainlv 
icahstii and that its tsshrlu <(iality 'houM !» 
igT ocesl “ 

“Well, wlul have vi il to *01 a^aiii'l suili an 
arguuie-nl at tl tt > titnam’cd tli Plain Mi 
‘ an illuslrain n 1 rijxai sh >ulil show v< n »ii 
ts going on svaetU as u lupj ttv» it mav n i » s 
VI u a pritiv puliifc but vou must n mi ii )>er 'I 
ihv fiets of life ife not putt) vnd n u must ai 
them as they are if mu an ^oiii,, to nu r I (I n 
lioiiestiv 

‘ Ouite so vou must aeeept iheni as thev arc 
agreed the Cntii ' I ui vru want to make ]>ei p e 
understand them and yviuwanl to put them insuch 
a way that they will ajjital to liic iniaf,inalien of 
ihinkirg men as well as to ihudull and unobservant 
eye. Novr a j>hoteg,ia{ h is a] I lt> 3 very 

snull and unconvincing view ufthc subject chosen, 
It IS almost inv.viub1y‘ (}uile literal .uid cuniniun 
place III Its statement and it is e>{<cn to tlie 
oUyecwon rival w suggests nothing tv> vnsj;jte voi! 
or set you th nking " 

"And the arusc, wlui more can he do with 
(he subject before him if he sucks to facts?” 
asked the Plain Man. 

* \ very great deal incirv if he undcrslands the* 
genius of dlustraiiun," ripl ed the* fjiuc. "W iih 
out fvlsvfyirvg facts in the least he sUrt so de.d with 
them tliat they will lx:toiiie* mfihiieK murcillumin 
atirg llian they could ever be when they were 
literally rocunle*d by a mechanieal app.uatus whicii 
IS mca|ab!c of discninination \ icwing things in 
tlicir projKr {letspcciivc, he can ehmiiuie what is 
trivial and uiinece-vs.iry and therefore oukc the 
evstnti-ddeUvtls more cvvnvancing He eon suggest 
by his manner of treatment iiuite os much as he 
expresses, and he can lead [icople on by apjiealing 
to their imagination to get a far surer grasp of 
the subject to which his illustrations refer. The 
persona] expression of the* artist’s understanding 
and selective sense counts for much even m a 
ceovicl of (acts " , 
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